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THE ORGANIZED MILITIA—ITS PAST AND 
FUTURE. 


At brief intervals ever since the passage of the Act of 1792, which 
established the old and very defective militia system, efforts have been 
made to secure legislation with a view to making our citizen soldiery 
efficient. For considerably more than half a century the militia system 
was typified in the periodical jollifications known as “muster days,” 
marvelous military occasions which amused the average citizen, but 
developed more serious thoughts in the minds of public men. At 
a very early period it was discovered that little or no dependence 
could be placed upon the militia organizations for serious service, 
yet this was the system by which the authors of the Constitution 
expected to quell insurrection and repel invasion. The refusal of 
several states to obey the call for the militia in the war of 1812 caused 
men to pause and consider whether we were not indulging false hopes 
regarding the defense of our liberties. 

To trace the controversies which have arisen over the use of 
militia, as authorized by the Constitution, would necessitate volumes. 
Suffice it to say, that, notwithstanding its continued failure to meet 
the legitimate expectations of patriotic men who desired and hoped 
that the constitutional bulwark of our liberties might be made effective, 
Congress and the states have never in the past been able to agree upon 
a harmonious scheme of reorganization. In the beginning of our 
national existence it was but natural that the states should develop 
an agressive jealousy regarding their rights to control, yet all reason- 
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able men recognize that the Revolution was near °to failure on more 
than one occasion because of ineffective militia. The organiza- 
tion of the “Continentals” marked for all time the kind of 
citizen soldiery upon which the Republic should base its military 
system for war. The experience of the Revolution was what dictated 
the assembling of the board composed of Washington, Knox and 
Hamilton, in Philadelphia, in 1799, to select experienced officers for 
the force’to be raised for the impending war with France. 

No one now contends that in calling forth the militia the President 
is limited in any way by state lines. Nevertheless, there is so serious 
a question as to the interpretation of the Constitution regarding the 
use of militia to repel invasion, that it is unlikely that any war will 
ever be entered upon without immediate action by Congress in the 
shape of legislation authorizing volunteers. 

The marked distinction between “militia” and “volunteer” armies 
is that the former may not be used beyond the limits of our borders 
while the latter are in every sense identical with regulars so far as 
liability to service is concerned. This is a serious matter in case of 
invasion, for, as a military problem it might be the easier repelled 
by crossing the border and attacking immediately, instead of allowing 
the enemy to complete his organization and select his points of attack 
on our own frontiers, which, under such conditions, would have to be 
guarded throughout. 

The Mexican War was, of course, fought by armies composed of 
regulars and volunteers. The same thing obtained in the Civil War, 
and although the contingent of regulars was insignificant as compared 
to the two millions of volunteers, there is much to the credit of the 
little ‘army whose professional ability was fully recognized before 
the end of the conflict by the advancement to high command of 
many of its officers. The long array of Army, Department and 
Corps commanders at the close of the Civil War consisted almost of 
a duplication of the regular army register. It was*from these ex- 
perienced soldiers that the best advice has come regarding the conduct 
of war in.this country, and all that is now required is to apply the 
modifications which a lapse of forty years and subsequent experience 
suggest in order to make our present system adapted to our needs. 

The limitations of the militia for active service are recognized, but 
its value and usefulness under the constitutional restrictions can be 
vastly increased. At the outbreak of the war with Spain, no law 
existed for utilizing the experienced officers and men of the organized 
‘nilitia, for no progress in legislation has been made to that end in 
a hundred years of discussion. Legislation was enacted so as to 
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bring into the volunteers the National Guard organizations, some 
of which had achieved national reputation in a field of limited action. 
The variegated character of the militia system, however, caused the 
entire force which volunteered in bodies at that time to be judged 
by the weakest and most inefficient organizations. This was unjust 
to many excellent regiments, but the penalty paid by them for the 
association may be considered very light, if the knowledge gained 
by the country at large eventuates in the honest reformation of the 
whole system and the placing of the organized militia upon a basis 
of self-respecting efficiency.. Under the most favorable legislation it 
will require a long time to perfect the details of the system which 
is intended to put the organized militia on a footing of preparedness 
for immediate and efficient service at the outbreak of war. 

After many years of discussion it became apparent that Congress 
would never be able to determine upon the legislation necessary to 
put the state organizations upon a footing of efficiency unless all 
the various interests concerned could themselves agree. With forty- 
five states involved, adjustment of disputed points by mail was a 
slow and unsatisfactory method. It was not until last year that the 
members of the National Guard Association at their meeting in 
Washington came to a full realization that while all were apparently 
working to a common purpose there was a wide divergence of 
opinion as to the best means of accomplishing the result. While the 
Secretary of War was heartily in sympathy with the movement 
having for its object the betterment of the militia proper, his ex- 
perience had convinced him of the great desirability of legislation, 
which would enable the government to count upon the services of 
officers and men in civil life with previous training in the regular 
and volunteer armies and the militia The adjustment of this idea 
in the scheme of militia improvement required some unwilling com- 
promises, but it was regarded by the Secretary of War as a matter 
of the greatest importance that experienced men should not be lost 
sight of. In the exercise of their discretion a few Senators antagon- 
ized that portion of the measure relating to the National Volunteer 
Reserve, and the Secretary of War consented to a withdrawal of the 
section which provided for the enrollment of 100,000 men with previ- 
ous training, the section relating to the selection of officers for such 
a force being retained. This action was taken to prevent the active 
National Guard from losing the benefits which should accrue to them 
through the passage of the measure which otherwise would probably 
have been debated to the end of the Congress, and militia reform 
delayed for years tocome. 
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Without repeating the entire measure, as originally sent to Con- 
gress, it may be briefly stated that when the plans are carried to 
maturity the militia will be divided into the National Guard and 
Reserve Militia. The National Guard will be organized, armed 
and equipped in the same manner as regular troops and subject to 
nine months active service on the call of the President made pursuant 
to the Constitution. This makes this force available within the 
limits -of the United States to repel invasion or quell insurrection. 
A failure to obey the call of the President will subject a member 
of this force to trial by court martial composed of military officers. 
The Reserve Militia is merely a military myth, composed of all 
citizens between the ages of eighteen and forty-five. The Con- 
stitution says this body constitutes the militia and so this meaningless 
term is retained in the new law. 

In event of a war of magnitude many National Guard organiza- 
tions would volunteer under the Act of April 22nd, 1898, which 
provides particularly for such a contingency. The serious defect of 
this act is that it provides for volunteer enlistments for two years, 
as opposed to enlistments for three years in the regular army. The 
sacred and lasting teachings of the Civil War are that all enlistments 
should be for three years or the war and no new organizations should 
be mustered in unless required in addition to those already in service, 
filled to the maximum. This to prevent the raising of new regi- 
ments just for the patronage afforded through the appointment of 
new Officers. 

Provision is made for annual encampments and joint maneuvers. 
The experience of the past year has convinced the War Department 
that the benefit derived by the regular army and the national guard 
during the maneuvers along the coast of New England and at Fort 
Riley, Kansas, justifies a continuance of. the practice. 

The time has arrived when the national guard will have a fair 
opportunity to establish itself on an efficient basis. All honor is due 
to a few states that have persevered in building up their organiza- 
tions through liberal appropriations and appreciative encouragement. 
The majority of states are decidedly not in this category. It is 
something for the country to know that troops, batteries and com- 
panies of the national guard and regulars are provided with the 
same kind of arms, clothing and camp equipage, but by inspections 
it should be made certain that each and every organization is able 
to take the field at a moment’s notice, with everything complete for 
a campaign, except perishable rations and medical stores. 

There is a wide and important field open for earnest national 
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guardsmen which is of more consequence in war than perfection of 
drill; that is a knowledge of the supply and transport systems of 
the regular army. Through a long course of piece-meal legislation, 
treasury decisions and general orders intended to cover weak points 
as they were discovered from time to time, army administrative 
methods are entirely at variance with those in vogue in the ordinary 
business affairs of life. It is, therefore, necessary that officers of the 
staff and supply departments should have special training if we are 
to avoid the mistakes of 1898. Under the new order of things, there 
is no reason why every staff officer of either an administrative or 
supply department of the national guard, including those of the regi- 
ments and brigades, should not familiarize himself with the duties 
which would fall to him when called into active service. This would 
do much toward securing recognition to qualified officers of the 
national guard and render unpopular the appointment of officers in 
time of war who bring to the performance of their duties no training 
or experience. Patriotism, ability and earnestness of purpose will 
fit an officer for his duties eventually, but what is wanted is a body 
of competent staff officers ready for emergencies, so that the men 
in the ranks may pin their faith to those appointed with a feeling 
that they will not be made to suffer through ignorance. 

The people of the country expect and respect efficiency in militia 
matters as well as everything else. To see the governor of a state 
which makes no appropriation for its national guard surround him- 
self with a large staff of generals and colonels makes him ridiculous 
and discredits the military arm of his state government. It would 
be wise for every state to pattern after the general government, not 
only in the organization of its troops, batteries and companies, but in 
its military system as a whole. The President, although Commander- 
in-Chief, does not’ surround himself with a staff, because he does 
not take the field and they would be useless for any other purpose. 
The governor of a state is not of necessity a military man, and there 
is little more reason for his taking actual command of the national 
guard than there would be for his accompanying a sheriff’s posse. 
In any évent, he would not be called into the service of the United 
States, as the commander of his national guard, even though all 
of it should be summoned to repel invasion. It would be wise for 
all states to carefully consider their statutes and amend them where 
necessary to put the national guard upon an economical business 
basis. The governors might well set a good example by dispensing 
with a useless array of high ranking aides, and establish a general 
rule that there shall be no military title or office under state govern- 
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ment, which does not carry with it obligation of military service which 
would have practical application in repelling invasion, quelling in- 
surrection or riot and protection of life and property. This will 
serve to eliminate from the public mind the prevailing idea that na- 
tional guard duty is “playing soldier.” 

National guard service is not popular in many localities and is 
much discouraged in others. Then there is a large element, which 
would comprise the best untrained volunteers for war to be found 
in the world, but who, in peace, because of financial sacrifice involved 
or personal disinclination will not attach themselves to militia organi- 
zations. This last mentioned class is the one which should be reasoned 
with and induced to take an interest in state military affairs. Many 
excellent lawyers, railroad men, grocers or men in other lines of 
business could, with little pressure, be induced to undertake a short 
enlistment in the ranks if assured advancement to the grades of 
quartermasters, commissaries, judge advocates and other staff posi- 
tions in which their life training would find direct application. 

Much individual and combined effort is necessary to put the 
national guard on a proper military basis. The mere passage of an 
Act of Congress and the granting of money and stores will not ac- 
complish it. It remains now for the National Guard Association to 
transfer the scene of its activities from Congress to the state legis- 
latures. 

WiLiiAM H. Carter, 


Brigadier General U. S. Army. 





REMINISCENCES OF THE OLD NAVY. 


OUR FIRST CRUISE UNDER CANVAS, THE “PREBLE’S” AND MINE, 1840-43. 


(Concladed from page 771.) 


THE excitement in Toulon caused by this untoward event was ex- 
ceedingly intense, and ere it had become allayed the frigate “United 
States” entered that port, and at meridian, while saluting the national 
flag of France, produced great consternation among the Frenchmen 
by firing three shotted guns. The first one, striking a round fort on 
a point eastward from the anchorage, caused the soldiers to come tear- 
ing out like bees from a hive; the second shot, entering a port-hole on 
the 80-gun ship “Genereuse,” demolished the galley at a time when 
the cooks were drawing their soup, killing and wounding a dozen or 
more people; while the third passed over a brig outward bound, caus- 
ing her to “heave to” for explanations. An officer was immediately 
dispatched to the French ship to offer apologies and regrets, and was 
met on the quarter-deck by a lieutenant, who insultingly remarked, 
“This is a second Mahon affair!” to which the American responded, 
“T am here to offer apologies to your conimanding officer for an un- 
fortunate occurrence ; when that duty is completed I am at your ser- 
vice, sir!” As the dead and wounded reached the quay the rage of , 
the populace became inflamed beyond all control ; and several American 
officers on shore were hastily collected by the consul and hurried into 
a close carriage, when, by pursuing an unfrequented route to abreast 
the ship, that gentleman succeeded in safely placing them on board. 
As no one appeared to be in condition to listen to explanations in the 
excitement animating the entire population of Toulon, the American 
captain deemed it advisable to withdraw from the port, and im- 
mediately weighed anchor and stood to sea, followed by a French 74, 
and, when well clear of Cape Sepet, shortened sail and backed the 
main-topsail to await the action of the French captain, who, on ob- 
serving these demonstrations, put his helm up and ran back to his 
anchorage. The matter was afterwards satisfactorily settled by the 
United States government pensioning the wounded and the widows 
of those who were slain. Several years later the “Cyane,” while 
saluting in the same harbor, managed to shoot away all her tompkins, 
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and subsequently a sentry on the “Preble” in discharging his ball- 
loaded musket at daylight, sent the bullet whizzing by a sentinel 
stationed on a French corvette anchored near her. Apologies in the 
last two cases made ample amends. 

Remaining only two days in Toulon harbor, we bade a final adieu 
to the “Ohio,” then on the eve of returning home, and on reaching 
Leghorn moored inside the mole, in order to superintend the ship- 
ment of Greenough’s statue of Washington, now quietly facing the 
east front of our nation’s capitol. In three weeks, by easy stages of 
two miles a day, the statue arrived from Florence and was safely 
landed in the hold of an American ship called the “Sea,” of about 
fifteen hundred tons, chartered to carry it to Washington. After 
removing the ballast our people had warped this vessel to the inner 
harbor, where she received the statue from the quay near the marble 
image of Ferdinand I. and the four bronze pirates. A week later, 
after seeing that vessel well off shore, the “Preble” steered for the 
coast of Spain, and, visiting Barcelona.and Alecarite, returned to 
Mahon, where we found the United States sloop-of-war “Fairfield,” 
of twenty guns, bearing the broad pennant of Commodore Charles W. 
Morgan, just arrived from the United States. 

The “Preble” was immediately dispatched to Gibraltar on im- 
portant service, when, after its execution, and meeting with the 
“Brandywine,” just returned from the United States under Captain 
Geisinger, both ships stood to the eastward in company, touching at 
Malaga; and before reaching Cape Paios the vessels separated, the 
frigate going to Port Mahon and our ship to Cartagena. 

Beyond its entrance I can say very little of this port, as a mid- 
shipman’s prank, causing my first and, I believe, my only quarantine 
in the service, prevented my visiting the shore. 

The head owned by Midshipman Stout being thickly covered with 
fiery red hair,—usually cut close and the stumps standing out like a 
porcupine’s quills,—proved, unfortunately, a continual provocation 
for the young gentlemen to rub it, and any unusual exercise gave this 
officer’s complexion a very vivid tinge, when, the blood mounting to 
the eyes and nose, produced in these organs a peculiar pinkish color, 
causing much amusement to an observer, and incited the person en- 
gaged in rubbing to expend a greater amount of labor upon that head 
than he otherwise would have done. Well, on the afternoon of our 
anchoring, the ship at the time being unusually quiet, Stout and 
myself were seated in the steerage-country, engaged in reading, with 
our backs resting against the wardrobe bulkhead, behind which, it 
appeared, the first lieutenant was endeavoring to write a letter. After 
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half an hour or so, and while making vain efforts to annihilate a 
troublesome fly, I happened to glance towards my companion, when 
that head proved too much for me; and without considering con- 
sequences, my left arm quickly encircled the neck and held that head 
as in a vise, and instinctively the knuckles of my right hand began 
a rapid journey over the entire cranium in order to loosen the scalp 
and enable the hair to grow. In the frantic efforts made by Stout to 
free himself, and mine to hold him fast, our elbows and camp-stools 
beat a “devil’s tatoo” against the partition ; and when my prisoner was 
in his rosiest condition, the wardroom door flew open, and Mr. Downes 
stood before us, trembling with rage at the impudence of two “d——d 
young whelps” in making such a racket; and as he thundered forth, 
as only an angry man can, “What is the meaning of all this? how dare 
you!” the arm slackened its clasp, while the head recovered its normal 
position, and catching sight of the latter, now in all its radiant glory, 
the first lieutenant could only ejaculate, “You are both quarantined 
for a month!” ere he found it necessary to spring back into his 
apartments and slam the door after him, to prevent two disgraced 
midshipmen from witnessing an outburst of laughter which he was 
unable to control. 

A quarantine under any circumstances was bad enough, but in this 
instance it proved to be pretty rough on us, as we had not been able 
to see Cartagena and her docks ; besides, the ship was to touch at sev- 
eral ports in Spain we were desirous of visiting,—an opportunity never 
' again offered us. On arriving at Mahon three weeks of our “quaran- 
tine” had expired, and the first lieutenant receiving his detachment 
from the ship to return home, removed the remaining week’s confine- 
ment, not caring to return over any one undergoing punishment to his 
successor, Lieutenant James J. Boyle, from the “Fairfield.” 

Lieutenant Albert E. Downes was an excellent, efficient, upright 
kind-hearted, genial officer and gentleman, and his loss off Charleston, 
South Carolina, on the schooner “Grampus,” in March, 1843, was a 
serious loss to both the service and country. 

In connection with the above it appears somewhat singular that 
Mr. Downes’ predecessor, Lieutenant William D. Newman, should 
also have been drowned nineteen months later (October 9, 1844) in 
the harbor of Montevideo, while commanding the United States brig 
“Bainbridge.” 

Early in September the squadron, consisting of the “Brandywine,” 
“Fairfield,” and “Preble,” weighed for the coast of Syria; but, en- 
countering a “Levanter” in the Sicilian passage, it was detained nearly 
two weeks in the vicinity of Malta without being able to advance a 
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foot to the eastward; and, the season becoming late for the proposed 
cruise, the commodore bore away for Syracuse. The British fleet be- 
ing absent at this time, our presence created great consternation with 
the people of Malta, who forwarded dispatches to Gibraltar, repre- 
senting the island as under blockade by the American squadron, and 
praying for a force to be sent either to capture or drive it away; and 
it is a fact that the officers and crews of two ships of the line and a 
frigate then at the Rock labored two days and a night in preparing 
their vessels for that object, and, when ready to sail, countermanding 
orders prevented its leaving. 

On anchoring in Syracuse harbor the authorities placed the squad- 
ron in quarantine for fifteen days, and, after consuming fourteen of 
them in wistful gazings at the scenes we could not visit, the commo- 
dore made signal to “weigh and follow his movements,” when to sea 
once more we went, the “Preble” taking ground for a few minutes by 
stretching too far in shore, and that was all we ever saw of Syracuse. 

Passing through the Strait of Messina and close to the ever-flam- 
ing isle, Stromboli, the squadron finally entered the bay of Naples at 
the commencement of an ugly southwesterly gale, and moored with 
open hawse to the northward and westward. On the third day of the 
storm a tremendous sea from the southwest rolled into the bay, far 
exceeding in dimensions any waves I ever beheld in an open roadstead, 
and very seldom on the ocean. The three ships rode by their port 
chains, the “Brandywine” half a mile away on our port bow, and the 
“Fairfield,” a quarter of a mile astern, and standing erect on the 
“Preble’s” poop-deck, when the vessels descended together between 
the billows, the broad pennant of the flag-ship could be seen just 
above the wave-crests, while the “Fairfield’s” mast-heads disappeared 
entirely from view. While the tempest was at its height an English 
brig came in, and her anchors were no sooner down than both chains 
snapped, and, assistance being utterly impossible, she drifted helpless- 
ly towards the beach, and was soon lost sight of behind the monster 
waves and clouds of spray, and was finally thrown on. shore, broad- 
side to, eastward from the old mole, with the keel resting not three 
feet from the carriage-rut in the street leading to Portice. 

Remaining three weeks at Naples, the squadron returned to Mahon 
for the winter. One day during this cruise the commodore made sig- 
nal for the “Preble” to lead, thus giving Captain Voorhees an oppor- 
tunity of testing his ship’s trim and sailing qualities. The shot-racks, 
shot-boxes and crew were first sent forward into “the eyes of her,” 
producing a result about equal to backing the mizzen-topsail and haul. 
ing up the mainsail. Both vessels rapidly left us, Restoring the 
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racks and boxes to their places, the crew was sent aft to the poop- 
and quarter-decks, when the little ship appeared to spring through 
the water like an unleached hound after a deer, and in an hour’s 
time our consorts were quite three miles astern, when a signal re- 
called us to our station on the flagship’s quarter. 

The “Preble” was taken to the yard, and while undergoing a 
thorough overhauling, the captain had seven and one-half tons of bal- 
last removed from forward and stowed in the spirit-room, two or 
three broken anchors from on shore cut up and placed in the chain- 
lockers, forward of where the mainmast stepped, and the three lower 
masts raked aft as far as the partners would allow, cutting away to 
give the mizzen a proper angle, thereby causing improvements which 
placed this ship upon the sea without a peer, as subsequent experience 
fully demonstrated. 

By Spain’s permission Port Mahon was for many years (some thir- 
ty odd, I believe) the naval depot for the American squadron in the 
Mediterranean, and, with its genial climate, isolated position, beautiful 
land-locked harbor, excellent market, and inexpensive living, a more 
satisfactory or suitable place could not have been found. “Jack” was 
happy and at home; he could not leave the island, therefore he could 
not “run”; take “French” he sometimes would, but, when his money 
was gone, the people were too poor to desire his company, and starve 
or return he must; while the officers, after their manner of life, were 
equall happy and contented; and, unless heavily in debt through 
“scratching the tiger,” I doubt if ever officer or man left Port Mahon 
without serious regrets. 

“Jack” is fond of liquor, as all the world knows, but all the world 
does not know under what apparently impossible and inconceivable 
conditions he will drink it, as the following actual occurrence will go 
far to show. It being necessary to send home the body of an officer 
dying in the squadron, the corpse, after having been hermetially sealed 
in a leaden coffin filled with whisky and afterwards incased in a 
wooden box, was deposited in a store-room to await transportation. 
During the winter the anxiety of certain sailors to work on the yard, 
together with their disinclination to take “French,” became quite no- 
ticeable and also inexplicable after until the arrival of a storeship. 
While preparing the box containing the corpse for shipment, a small 
plugged gimlet hole was discovered on the under side, and an inves- 
tigation demonstrated the fact of the coffin having been designedly 
tapped and all the liquor drank by these worthy sons of old ocean, 
whose willingness to work on the yard was now fully explained. Yes, 
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“Jack” loves grog! Forty and odd years ago Port Mahon may be 
considered as having been a paradise for naval people, caused in a 
great measure by its salubrious climate, hospitalities, drives, masque- 
rades, suppers, ‘monte-tables, date-fish, organ, pretty girls, and supasa- 
das. 

A partial release from the rigid discipline incident to “ship life” 
imparted a sense of comfort highly appreciated by all. Various games 
and other amusements were inaugurated, horse-back rides over ex- 
cellent roads to Mount Toro and Ciudadela were of frequent occur- 
rence, weekly dances were given by the officers to the citizens in a 
fine suite of rooms in town, masquerades were faithfully attended, 
and the gayeties continued until the Lenten season remorselessly 
closed the door to further pleasures until the squadron reassembled 
in the following December. Many pleasant hours were whiled away 
by the music-loving in listening to the strains from a grand old organ 
filling one end of a cathedral built upon a cliff, and overlooking the 
harbor. This organ was manufactured in Italy for St. Paul’s in Lon- 
don, and while im transitu the vessel bearing it became wrecked on 
Minorca, and the instrument, comparatively uninjured, was purchased 
for a trifle and set up in the cathedral, where the Mahonese never tire 
of enjoying its glorious music, the organ itself being considered sec- 
ond only to the one at Milan. Of all the entertainments presented in 
Mahon the masquerades were more exciting and better patronized 
than any other ; given in the theatre building in the evening, they were 
free to all maskers owning a cuarto peso. Assembling early in the 
evening, the “fun” usually proceeded smoothly for several hours, 
when almost invariably one or more Dagoe gentlemen, devoured with 
jealousy at the fervent attentions paid by the gentle Americans to the 
beautiful, happy and willing senoritas, would force a climax, generally 
resulting in the thoroughly whipped Mahonese being driven to the 
street, while the victorious Americans, surrounded by a bristling array 
of bayonets, would be marched to a calaboose, where they could 
meditate undisturbed until morning, when a few dollars invariably 
opened their prison doors. Frequently, however, they forced both 
citizens and soldiers to flee and leave them masters of the field. 

The American officers being desirous of properly celebrating the 
22d of February, persuaded the bishop to grant absolution to all de- 
sirous of attending a grand ball to be given in the theatre in honor of 
the day. The ladies were in ecstasies over the prospect of an eve- 
ning’s enjoyment with Jos Americanos in the midst of Lent; but, alas! 
two days previous to the 22d an old fellow conceived the idea of 
drowning himself in his cistern; an act which, perhaps, so far as he 
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was concerned, was well enough, but, unfortunately, he was related 
to nearly every family of note in Mahon, and when the guests assem- 
bled on the night of February 22, six ladies only were permitted to 
attend, and the grand ball proved a failure. With the Protestant 
gentlemen present serious doubts existed regarding a rapid transit for 
that old gentleman through purgatory; however that may be, six 
Spanish ladies for once in their lives were distinguished belles, and 
had all the dancing they wanted. 

March 15, 1842, saw the “Preble”: once more under way, bound 
to Gibraltar, and on clearing the Balearic Islands encountered steady 
head-winds (as was usually the case with this ship whenever ordered 
to the above-named port), obliging her to beat nearly all the way to 
the Rock. At six o’clock one fine morning, with the highlands. of 
Mursea and Cape Palos in sight, and a fine “royal breeze” stirring 
from the westward, the mast-head lookout reported a sail “dead to 
windward,” which a good spy-glass soon resolved into the royals, top- 
gallant sails, and topsail yards of a full-rigged ship showing above 
the horizon, and, by the cut and color of her canvas, evidently an 
English man-of-war. “Now,” thought Captain Voorhees, “I will 
give the stranger a trial, and with the new trim and stay of masts, 
ascertain what the ‘Preble’ is capable of doing ;” and it was amusing 
to witness the confidence every one on board had in the little ship un- 
der them. Individually, as they appeared on deck, the invariable 
question was, “Anything in sight?” “Yes; the topsail yards of a ship 
to windward.” “Oh, very well,” would be the confident response, 
“we'll know what she’s made of before night.” With long 
“stretches,” both on and off shore, throughout the day, both vessels 
drew steadily to the westward, and as steadily the stranger’s sails 
drew, inch by inch, above the water, till finally her rails appeared in 
sight, and the red ensign at her peak proclaimed her a member of 
the British Mediterranean fleet. Nearer and nearer the two ships drew 
together until sunset, when close in with “Cape de Gutt” the “Preble” 
tacked a mile astern, and half an hour later was well to windward 
and drawing ahead of her friendly antagonist, which, a few days 
later, the “Formidable’s” officers informed us, was “the fastest ship 
in her Majesty’s service.” Quickly this ship faded from sight to the 
eastward, and also the famous cape we had lately rounded, famous 
in song as the place where the midshipman “lost his hat and” after- 
wards “found it in Port Mahon, under a stove, with all the girls 
around it,” and in history as the point off which angry admirals in 
the olden time sent their delinquent captains with their ships to cruise 
from one to six months, according to the magnitude of the offense 
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committed and the amount of spleen carried by the officer in com- 
mand, 
Arriving at Gibraltar, the American consul for Tangier met the 
ship, having, through serious difficulties with the Moorish authorities, 
thought it best to abandon his post until, with the assistance of a naval 
force, he could return and demand proper redress for his grievances 
and be reinstated with due eclat to his position. The matter proved 
to be of sufficient importance to require the “Preble’s” detention in 
the neighborhood until Captain Voorhees could inform Commodore 
Morgan regarding the condition of affairs and receive his instructions, 
or else wait his appearance with the other ships of the squadron. 

One morning during this detention I was called for the market- 
boat, and on returning at 7 A. M. was greatly surprised at finding 
every preparation made for our departure, and the ship waiting only 
for my return to be away. 

As soon as the boat could be cleared and “run up” the capstan-bars 
were manned, and in a few minutes the “Preble,” careening to a stiff 
“top-gallant” westerly wind, was standing to the southward, where 
bound no one save the captain appeared to know. Swiftly crossing to 
the African shore, near the base of Ape’s Hill, when, with “helm 
a-lee,” round the ship came, her sails fairly thundering in the breeze, 
and, shooting thrice her length to windward, filled on the other tack, 
when away she sped with “weather leaches all alive,” dashing the 
white-capped waves in massive clouds from either bow, and, despite 
the four-knot current sweeping eastward through the strait, always 
“fetching” the point on the opposite shore “for which she looked” 
when steadied on the latest course. Rankly heeling to the strong 
Atlantic blasts, and in stretches from shore to shore, she tore through 
the opposing billows “like a thing of life,” drawing rapidly westward 
all the while, until Spartel gazed pleasantly on her lee and grim “Old 
Sol,” from his throne thirty degrees up in the sky, smiled his verdict 
of enough, when our commander, thrilling with delight and more 
than satisfied with his ship’s proud record, reluctantly. put the helm 
a-weather, and at eventide the “Preble” quietly rested on Algesiras’ 
Bay, having “beaten” through Gibraltar’s Strait against the full 
strength of that mighty stream, flowing ceaselessly past the Pillars 
of Hercules to the great inland sea of the ancients, an achievement 
never accomplished, I believe, by any other ship in maritime history. 

At daylight, a few mornings later, discovering the “Brandywine’ 
in the strait to the eastward, the “Preble” weighed and ran out and 
joined her, and we were surprised to learn that she was “homeward 
bound,” and also that on her leaving Mahon the commodore had not 
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received our dispatches regarding the Tangier difficulty. After a con- 
sultation between the commanding officers, the “Preble” left to hunt 
up the commander-in-chief, Captain Geisinger deciding to await his 
arrival at Gibraltar. Disappointed in not finding Commodore Morgan 
at Minorca, the ship followed him to Marseilles, whither he had gone 
to conclude a matrimonial engagement contracted between himself and 
Miss Julia Rich, the daughter of our consul at Mahon. Immediately 
ordering the “Preble” back to the’strait, he soon afterwards followed 
in the “Fairfield,” and when united the squadron sailed for Tangier. 
Becoming separated in a strong “Levanter” encountered during the 
“first watch,” at daylight, as we were heading in for anchorage at 
Tangier, our consorts were discovered under close reefs to leeward of 
Cape Spartel, necessitating, of course, our running down to join them; 
and, they being unequal to the task of working back, the squadron was 
forced to await a change of wind. 

On the fourth day of our detention the flag-ship signaled the 
“Brandywine” to “part company,” when that frigate immediately 
squared away for the United States, leaving the two sloops-of-war to 
finish the work in abeyance. After six days of “backing and filling” 
to leeward of Spartel, the “Fairfield” and “Preble,” with tompkins 
out and men at the guns, stood into the roadstead before Tangiers, cre- 
ating a great commotion among the Moors and Arabs, who were un- 
certain as to the views entertained by the infidels regarding the matter 
in hand. The flag-lieutenant, together with the consul, were immedi- 
ately dispatched to Morocco, the capital, and during an interview 
granted by the emperor the trouble, whatever it may have been, was 
amicably settled, and on their return the “Preble” sailed to prosecute 
her summer’s cruise to the eastward, limited in that direction by the 
coast of Asia Minor. 

While at Tangier the Danish frigate “Thetis” arrived in port, 
having on board the heir to the throne of Denmark, his highness 
being on a visit to the principal countries bordering on the Mediterra- 
nean. 

Touching at Gibraltar, we next proceeded to Mahon, where, during 
our absence, the French had established a hospital on the small island 
fronting Calafagara Bay, for the accommodation of their Algerine sick 
and wounded. 

While receiving provisions and stores, six English ships of the line 
appeared off the island, and, after a tarry of two or three days, the 
“Monarch” anchored in the lower harbor, and, on communicating 
with the Spanish authorities, weighed and joined her constorts, when 
the squadron disappeared in the direction of Malta. The object of 
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this armed visit was disclosed some months later, and resulted in driv- 
ing the foreigners, both French and Americans, away from Minorca. 
Our next stopping-place was Toulon, where, on leaving in half a gale 
of wind, the grandest exhibition of a ship’s performance I have ever 
witnessed was achieved by the “Preble” under the able management 
of Lieutenant Junius J. Boyle. 

Our ship was anchored inshore of forty odd closely moored heavy 
war-vessels, twenty-seven of them belonging to the line, and so situat- 
ed that unavoidably, against the wind, she was obliged to work out 
through the elongated and most densely packed portion of the fleet ; an 
experiment, to the astonishment of more than thirty thousand French- 
men, she successfully accomplished, and, outside of her own bulwarks, 
not a soul of those wondering thousands watching her almost magical 
movements believed the “Preble,” or any other square-rigged vessel 
ever borne upon the water, capable of beating unharmed against a 
heavy wind through that labyrinth of ships. 

Whenever the service upon which the ship was engaged permitted, 
Captain Voorhees always made a point of remaining two whole days 
in every port he happened to anchor, in order to give both officers and 
men an opportunity of knowing something of the places visited. On 
the morning after our arrival one-half of all the people on board would 
be sent to the shore, followed on the second day by the other half, 
while the third day morning would once more see the ship under way. 

Sailing from Toulon, and after touching at Leghorn, the course 
was laid along the coast of Italy, through the Strait of Messina, past 
the Adriatic to the Grecian Archipelago, and procuring a pilot at 
Milo, we made for Syria, when a strong northeast wind forced us to 
leeward, and under “whole topsails with lee muzzles under,” while 
beating up for the harbor, we discovered a long “whaleback” rock 
close aboard under our lee, when the wind suddenly lulled, leaving 
the ship tossing helplessly on a short cross-sea, and “drifting” directly 
upon the danger, from which no efforts on our part could force 
her, and when only a few feet intervened between the vessel and utter 
destruction, a puff of wind momentarily filled the sails and sent her 
clear. A few minutes later a squall, the pioneer of a strong gale, 
struck the ship, forcing her to bear away under shortened sail for 
Naousa, a harbor located in the north end of Paros, an island twenty 
miles leeward. Detained here weather-bound for more than a week, 
parties visited the celebrated marble quarries, the famous grotto 
of Antiparos, and other places of interest mentioned in ancient history. 
The northwestern side of this harbor is formed by a narrow neck 
of land rising gradually from the water’s edge to a ridge, where 
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it terminates suddenly in a overhanging precipice, whose crest, 
several hundred feet above the sea, affords a fascinating view of the 
“wild waves” dashing against its base, and was to me a favorite place 
of resort. 

One morning while straying in my usual haunt, and spying a 
boulder somewhat larger than one’s head, an insane impulse seized me 
to watch that boulder splash into the water. Taking it in my hands 
and stepping upon a rock projecting several feet beyond the cliff, I 
raised it high in the air, and while in the act of throwing felt the 
earth sinking beneath me, when instinct, I presume, came to the rescue 
(as I had no time for deliberation), and I threw all my strength 
against the boulder. My body, yielding to the force thus generated, 
fell heavily to the ground, several feet in the rear, while the entire 
ledge went crashing into the frightful abyss below, leaving my nether 
extremities dangling in the space vacated by the rock an instant before. 
Presently I slued myself around, and after gazing a while into that 
yawning gulf of horrors from which a power little less than a miracle 
had snatched me, I rolled to a safe distance, and, rising, went my way, 
forever. cured of all desire to hurl boulders over precipices of any 
height whatever. 

After a detention of eight or ten days, we finally succeeded in 
reaching Syra, and three days later sailed for Smyrna, and on pass- 
ing the channel formed by the islands of Tinos and Myconos, the wind, 
hauling to the northward, forced the ship to leeward of Scio, and ne- 
cessitated our beating through the strait bearing that name. The next 
morning, at eight o’clock, while stretching into this channel, some 
twelve or fourteen vessels were discovered to windward, all working to 
the northward, the most distant sail in sight being a ship’s main-royal 
barely showing above the horizon. The wind remaining steady, at 4 
P. M. the “Preble” had passed the strait and was heading up for the 
Gulf of Smyrna, while the vessels observed in the morning were all 
well under’ our lee, many of them out of sight, and the one showing the 
royal fully three miles to leeward. I mention this circumstance as an- 
other exhibition of the extraordinary weatherly qualities of this “Pride 
of the Seas,” as her crew usually called her, and no ship ever more 
worthily deserved that appellation than did the “Preble” while under 
the command of Captain Voorhees. 

The next evening we “came to” off Smyrna, where were at anchora 
French squadron, a Turkish rear-admiral’s ship, and the Danish fri- 
gate “Thetis.” Many places of interest were visited, including Turk- 
town, Jew-town, Armenian-town, and Frank-town, all possessing 
novel attractions to a stranger. The site of ancient Smyrna, as I re- 
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member it, lies a mile or more southward from the new town of that 
name, and was at that time represented by a few scattered ruins, re- 
mains of cisterns in fair preservation, several rods of the city inclo- 
sure, and the four walls of a marble edifice where, according to popu- 
lar tradition, St. John the Divine, more than eighteen centuries ago, 
proclaimed to a pagan world the marvelous story of the lowly Man 
of Bethlehem. Interesting as this plact may have appeared, all visitors 
were unfortunately excluded in consequence of a desperate band of 
robbers possessing it in numbers sufficient to overawe the military 
force of Smyrna, and no body of Turks in that vicinity, however 
strong, dared attempt their removal. Unaware of this important 
fact, Midshipman Stout and myself one pleasant afternoon strolled 
to this locality without meeting a soul on the grounds, and after 
viewing the ruins and cisterns and procuring mementos from the 
church walls, returned to Smyrna to horrify our citizen friends 
with a recital of our adventure, they believing it impossible for 
us to have gone to Old Smyrna and return alive. The secret 
of our escape transpired a few hours later, when it became known 
that at the time of our visit the entire band was twenty odd miles away 
sacking a town of three hundred inhabitants. On the evening of July 
23, at the solicitation of the French and American consuls, Captain 
Voorhees attended the opera, returning on board by 11 P. M., and the 
next morning feeling somewhat indisposed, he directed Lieutenant 
Boyle to proceed to Voula with the vessel, “water ship,” and return. 
About nine o’clock on the second morning after reaching the watering- 
place, and as the launch was being called away to bring the last load 
necessary to fill our casks, the surgeon came from the cabin and re- 
quested the first lieutenant to return at once to Smyrna, as the captain’s 
disease had suddenly developed very alarming symptoms, and a consul- 
tation was imperative. The anchor was immediately weighed, and four 
hours later the French surgeons in port were assembled on board with 
the object indicated above, and that body not considering the case a 
dangerous one, we all rested easier, under the impression that with his 
_’ powerful constitution our captain would pull safely through, until 11.20 

A. M., July 27, 1842, when Surgeon Frederick J. Sickles, emerging 
from the cabin, announced to the astonished people on the “Preble” 
that “Commander Ralph Voorhees had that moment ceased to breathe.” 
At this astounding intelligence every man on board appeared dazed, 
nor did they seem capable of realizing that their honored captain who, 
only four days previously, had appeared among them the embodiment 
of health and strength, was then lying in the cabin forever powerless to 
again battle with the storms of life and nature. Cut down in the day 
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of his greatest usefulness by that terrible scourge the Greek fever, and. 
almost without warning, he had gone to “that undiscovered country 
from whose bourne no traveler returns,” leaving those lately under his 
command to mourn the absence of a friend whose place could never 
be filled to them on this side of that shadowy land to which his noble 
spirit had fled. Escorted by all who could be spared from the ship, 
by the officers from the foreign ships in port, the Frankish citizens om 
shore, and led by the “Thetis’s” band, we carefully bore to the Christian 
cemetery and gently laid to rest in that far-off land, beneath the Mos- 
lem rule, the body of our late commander, and as the parting volleys 
awoke the neighboring echoes with their unusual sound, we bade fare- 
well to one who had gone from us, leaving only the memory of a 
noble nature, a kind, upright gentleman, and an officer whose superior 
I have never found in our own or any other service. 

On returning to the ship the crew assembled on the quarter- 
deck, and, as the half-masted pennant ascended to the truck, Lieuten- 
ant James J. Boyle formally assumed the command so recently made 
vacant by the hand of death. 

Bidding a sad adieu to Smyrna, we ran north of Scio and through 
the Doro Passage, formed by the islands of Negropont and Andros, 
greedily viewing the classic land of Attica as we sped along its verdant 
shores towards the Pyrzeus, where “the mountains look on Marathon, 
and Marathon looks on the sea.” After short visits made by both 
officers and men to the ancient ruins of Athens, the anchor was again 
weighed, and after touching at Syra we proceeded to Tripoli, and (the 
\merican consul being absent) from thence immediately to Tunis, 
where, while Captain Boyle was attending to international matters, 
the officers were making the acquaintance of those belonging to an 
English war-schooner, said to be superior to any of her class in the 
British navy ; and, owing to her superior sailing qualities, she had for 
several years been stationed on the lower African coast, and proved 
eminently successful in breaking up the slave-trade. One stormy, 
dirty-looking evening, with the wind blowing in heavy gusts from 
the westward, the schooner was observed to get under way and stand 
to the northward, when’a few moments later the darkness completely 
hid her from view. The fact of her departure being reported to Cap- 
tain Boyle, he immediately had all hands called to “up anchor,” deter- 
mined to “see what that fast British schooner was made of ;” and like 
a fish loosed from the meshes of a net away dashed the “Preble,” close- 
hauled under top-gallant-sails when double reefs would have been 
proper, throwing the spray in silvery sheets far and wide, drenchinz 
the decks and courses, and leaving’a broad, fiery wake behind. On- 
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ward she flew, without discovering the vessel we were determined to 
master, until a narrow escape at midnight from colliding with a heavy 
brig crossing our track, warned our captain to shorten sail. After- 
wards we jogged along quietly until daylight revealed our position to 
be a few miles south of Sardinia, near where the “Delaware,” of 80 
guns, was knocked down several years before while luffing through a 
heavy squall during a morning watch, and the “unauthorized letting 
go of the fore-sheet” alone saved her from going down with eleven 
hundred souls on board. 

It was related of the first lieutenant, afterwards Commodore 
Thomas W. Wyman, that when the “Delaware”. was thrown on her 
broadside, with difficult climbing he succeeded in reaching the quar- 
ter-deck, where, snatching the trumpet from the officer in charge, his 
first order, given in a voice heard distinctly fore and aft, was “Keep 
clear of the paint-work!” This command to hundreds of human be- 
ings packed in the lee-scuppers like sardines in a box instantly restored 
them to order, they naturally feeling that if at such a time, with a 
line-of-battle ship on her “beam ends,” clean paint-work was of para- 
mount importance, their condition could not be a serious one. 

This unsurpassed exhibition of sang-froid on the part of Lieutenant 
Wyman, preventing any liability to a panic at a time of imminent peril, 
where a huge ship of the line was held upon her side by a furious wind, 
and with little prospect of righting, deserves to be recorded and handed 
down to coming generations as an example worthy of imitation by all 
seaman when suddenly overwhelmed by extraordinary danger. 

A few days later found our ship anchored at the lazaretto near the 
entrance of Mahon harbor, with a thirty days’ quarantine imposed as a 
penalty for visiting the Eastern Mediterranean. Before the town in 
Calafagara Bay, were the “Columbus,” 74, and the frigate “Con- 
gress,” recently from the United States, and awaiting our arrival was 
the relief of our late captain, Commander N , who’ had reached 
Toulon four days after the “Preble’s” departure, early in the summer. 
On the “Congress” as the executive was Lieutenant Edward G. Tilton, 
reputed to be the most tyrannical officer in the navy, a terror and a 
nightmare to all subjected to his sway. So black had his character 
been painted that I was unable to picture other than a monster of 
huge proportions with flaming eyes,—a sort of devouring demon, be- 
fore whom no subordinate could stand without danger of annihilation ; 
and one Sunday evening, when a shore-boat pulled near the quarter, 
bearing a remarkably handsome, slight-built, active-appearing, and 
pleasant-looking gentleman, I was simply incapable of comprehending 
thet this officer could, by any possible means, be the Caligula of the 
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service ; yet this was the terrible Lieutenant Tilton, who at this period 
was undergoing trial by court-martial for some difficulty between him- 
self and his commanding officer, Captain Philip F. Voorhees ; and on 
the “Preble’s” release from quarantine he exchanged with Lieutenant 
Boyle, and, to our horror, this fiend in human shape was saddled upon 
us! The last person in the whole worid six quiet, orderly midshipmen 
desired for a shipmate, especially inthe capacity of first lieutenant. Soon 
after our new captain had taken charge of the ship, she was dispatched 
to Marseilles, where mooring within the inner mole, she remained two 
weeks, and on emerging therefrom, owing to the sewers of that city 
emptying into this basin, where there was neither ebb and flow of tide 
nor artificial means for carrying the débris to deep water, all the gilt- 
work became ruined, and the white paint-work turned to the color of 
brown mud, requiring a thorough repainting inboard and out. Dur- 
ing our passage to and from Marseilles, Captain N appeared de- 
sirous of ascertaining the ship’s best sailing trim, and against the evi- 
dence afforded by his own experiments, wherein the mere weight of the 
crew placed first forward and tien aft gave in the latter case a speed 
of two and one-half knots greater than when in the former position, he 
had, on reaching port, all the ballast in the spirit-room transferred to 
the fore-peak, the mast uprighted, and other minor changes made, thus 
converting this splendid ship into as veritable a “tub” as ever floated 
on the ocean, destroying completely her unequaled weatherly and sail- 
ing qualities, and from that time to the day of her destruction at Pen- 
sacola she was never noted for anything beyond an ordinary vessel,— 
neither fast nor weatherly. 

Mahon at this time presented an unusual appearance of activity. 
Besides the four American war-ships in port, French cruisers and 
transports were daily arriving and departing, and others undergoing’ 
repairs at the yard, while the hospitals were filled with sick, wounded, 
and convalescents, and during our absence five thousand insubordinate, 
desperate Spanish soldiers had been sent to the island and quartered on 
the people until fresh difficulties at home should demand their recall, 
and serious disturbances, together with the worst of crimes, frequently 
resulted from their presence in town. Gunner Arnold and a quarter- 
gunner belonging to the “Preble” were assaulted by a Spanish sergeant 
armed with a broad-bladed knife; the former receiving a serious wound 
in the arm, and the latter was run completely through the body. One 
of our wardroom boys was shot and killed by a soldier, and others at- 
tached to the squadron were either murdered or wounded, the offend- 
ers in every instance escaping punishment. 
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The term “Long Hill” was applied to a road of easy grade cut in 
the side of a precipice, and leading from the bay-shore at Calafagara 
Point to a plateau about forty feet above ‘the bay-level, on which the 
eastern portion of the town was built, and “Short Hill” to a zigzag 
ascent near the cliff’s center, and perhaps an eighth of a mile westward 
from the point. The former, at the summit, passed near a bluff about 
fifteen feet high, between whose base and the road was a “wash-out” 
three or four feet deep, furnishing an admirable place for concealment 
to any one bent upon mischief. About eleven o’clock on the night of 
October 28, 1842, Passed Midshipman John S. Patterson, attached to 
the “Congress,” was foully murdered on the “Long Hill” while re- 
turning to his ship, and apparently without cause, as robbery was not 
attempted, and his recent arrival on the station rendered him a stranger 
‘to almost every one in town. A knife-blade had entered the breast 
‘three times, and penetrated the heart twice. Early in the evening Mr. 
Patterson had a trifling difficulty with a Spanish officer at “Johnny 
‘Cacheo’s,” but theaffair had been amicably settled at the time, and good 
feeling prevailed when they separated, shortly afterwards. From the 
evidence procurable at the time, I was led to believe that the wrong 
‘person had probably suffered, the intended victim, in my opinion, being 
an officer on the “Preble” who had come from the “Ohio,” and in 
consequence of being engaged to a young lady of great beauty, had ex- 
cited the jealousy of a certain Spanish officer, who wanted the girl for 
himself; and on the night in question, which happened to be a very 
dark one, the former, on visiting his fiancée, was followed (as seen by 
a person in an adjoining building) by three men, who laid in wait until 
a movement within the house indicated the officer’s departure, when the 
trio stealthily moved towards the “Long Hill.” The officer, emerging 
fiom a bright light into darkness, was unable to see, and feeling his 
way to the wall overlooking the “Short Hill,” and guided by it, de- 
scended by that route instead of the other, as he had intended, and be- 
fore reaching the bottom, Mr. Patterson passed on his way to the “Long 
Hill,” and when abreast of the “wash-out” he was heard by the watch 
on board the several vessels to exclaim, “What do you want? Go 
away from me! I am stabbed!” Then came the sound of a few rapid 
steps, ending with a heavy thud, as from a falling body. The corpse 
was found apparently about twelve paces from the place of attack, and 
a post-mortem examination revealed the wounds as before mentioned. 

The “Preble” had a mainmast-man, one Charles Golden, a curious 
little antiquated Irishman, a genius in his way, and an expert swords- 
man, and while on liberty with five shipmates the little partv was at- 
tacked’ and roughly handled by eight armed soldiers. During the 
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mélée Charley managed to trip the heels of one, and, securing his 
sword, made short work of the other seven, disarming and driving 
them from the the field. But the glorious victory was suddenly 
changed to a disgraceful rout, caused by a half-drunken comrade in- 
serting his head between Golden’s legs, and, rising up, precipitated the 
hero head foremost upon the pavement, leaving him too much stunned 
for further action. The discomfited enemy, upon seeing their late con- 
queror hors du combat, returned to the charge, and the sailors, de- 
prived of a leader, fled for their lives, hotly pursued by the en- 
raged and vengeful Spaniards, one of whom, on recovering his cut- 
lass, gave poor Charley his quietus by a well-directed blow, sufficiently 
powerful to have cleaved the head to the shoulders, but, diverted by a 
thick tarpaulin hat, which was nearly cut in twain, the skull escaped, 
but the side-face was laid open to the bone, and the man left for dead. 
Charley soon regained his consciousness and appeared on duty the 
ensuing day, as cheery as if he had attended a wake instead of looking 
grim death squarely in the face. Golden, being a self-constituted 
guardian and friend of all pigs.received on board, never tired of car- 
ing for the comfort and happiness of these favorites, whom he ever 
regarded with a proud and watchful eye, and upon their beauty and 
perfections would discourse by the hour, only too well pleased to se- 
cure a patient listener; and they, responding to his affection, quickly 
learned to come at his call, jump upon his lap and shoulders, cunning- 
ly poke their noses into his face and root among the hair, playfully nip 
his ears and legs, and, under his instructions, readily acquired various 
amusing tricks. The cats, also, fell to Charley’s care, and soon recog- 
nized him as their best friend, physician and playfellow. Previous to 
leaving port Golden always obtained a few hours’ leave for the sole 
purpose of procuring “catnip” for his pets, which, wrapped in an eel- 
skin, was carefully stowed at the bottom of a “ditty-bag,” beneath 
sewing materials and other treasures, until Sunday mornings brought 
it forth, when two leaves of “nip” would be served to each cat as a 
preventative against fits, from which Charley averred it would certain- 
ly exempt them ; and. he was undoubtedly correct in his theory, as the 
cats on that ship always enjoyed exceptionally good health. On one 
occasion, being in a confidential mood, Charley disclosed the fact of 
his having at one period of his life made a disastrous failure in at- 
tempting to transfer his fortunes from shipboard to the shore—a cir- 
cumstance in perfect keeping with the man. Golden, according to his 
statement, together with a companion mainmast-man named John 
Fause (another curious little old Irishman), on returning from a long 
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cruise in the Pacific, many years before, with about five hundred 
dojlars due each, concluded they were tired of the sea, and as they 
had discovered a chance for a brilliant and successful speculation, with 
no risk whatever of a failure, they would forever abandon the dangers 
incident to their past lives and secure a comfortable home on the 
land, and immediately set about establishing a hotel in Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, for the accommodation of naval officers. Securing a dilapidated 
house in “Little Water Street,” probably the most disreputable neigh- 
borhood in the whole city, they proceeded to furnish the premises 
with a small quantity of second-hand furniture, crockery, and knives, 
with two-pronged iron forks, substituting hammocks for beds, as they 
would afford greater attraction for the officers, and laying in as stores, 
a barrel each of whisky, brandy, rum, potatoes, molasses, onions, 
carrots, turnips, several gallons of gin and various wines, a basket of 
champagne, together with a quantity of salt, pepper, mustard, vinegar, 
and tobacco, closing their purchases with a little black “female pig.” 
Then procuring a sign bearing the inscription of “Hotel for Navy 
Officers, kept by Golden & Fause,” painted in yellow to imitate gold, 
they considered themselves ready for business, but were at a loss re- 
garding the correct way of opening the house to customers, as, in 
their judgment, success would greatly depend upon right commence- 
ment. In this dilemma they called in several old shipmates for con- 
sultation, and finally the council unanimously decided a “house-warm- 
ing” to be the proper method of proceeding, as it would “advertise 
the business, make the place known, and give an éclat to the establish- 
ment.” Accordingly, fiddlers were engaged, all the sailors in town, 
together with their friends and ladies, invited, and seven o’clock that 
evening found a motley crowd assembled, bent upon having a jolly 
good time and “making a night of it.” At eight the dance was well 
under way, and by ten o’clock it was getting a little lively. At 1 
A. M. the “warming” had resolved itself into a pandemonium of incar- 
nate fiends, and by 2 A. M. the keepers and their leading friends were 
in prison, their guests scattered, the “house” undoubtedly “adver- 
tised,” and its fortunes at their lowest ebb. 

On their liberation from “durance vile” the proprietors found re- 
maining of their “well-appointed hotel” one wooden sign and one 
black pig! and in the absence of both funds and credit, they decided 
that Fause should go to sea in order to procure means for continuing 
the business, while Golden remained to float the establishment until 
assistance from that source arrived. The “navy officers” not appear- 
ing to appreciate the accommodations opened for their comfort, and 
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with neither money nor custom, Charley found it up-hill work to sub- 
sist on a sign and one live pig, and depositing the latter with the city 
mayor, followed his partner, Fause, to sea. In relating this one bril- 
liant episode in his life, Golden confidently assured me that he had at 
least five hundred pigs in the mayor’s back-yard, and on returning to 
Norfolk he-seriously thought of presenting that gentleman with at least 
two pigs, possibly three, for his trouble in caring for “that little 
black pig” while she was multiplying herself into five hundred. 

The object of that British squadron of observation, previously 
mentioned, was now manifested by the Spanish government requiring 
the absence of both French and Americans from Minorca. England, 
by treaty, having a right to dictate in certain matters relative to the 
island, and becoming jealous of the French occupation, to get them 
away, while preserving an appearance of impartiality, it became neces- 
sary to have the Americans removed also; therefore preparations were 
made for leaving Mahon to seek winter-quarters elsewhere, and Genoa 
having been selected for that purpose, the squadron sailed about the 
ist of December for that port. “ 

Once more at sea and in squadron, instead of proceeding under re- 
duced canvas to preserve our station as had hitherto been our custom, 
to our extreme mortification the other vessels were now forced to 
shorten sail to avoid leaving us behind, and our captain, who had de- 
cided that the “Preble” ought and should trim by the head, appeared 
satisfied with her performance, and did not seem to know the differ- 
ence between a fast vessel and a dull one. - 

Arriving before the city of “Genoa the superb,” the ships moored 
for the winter near the outer extremity of the eastern or inner mole, 
being secured to the latter by heavy chains from each quarter, while 
the. bowers, well separated, were planted on either bow with seventy- 
five fathoms of cable between them and the “hawse-holes.” On the 
approach of a gale additional quarter-fasts were made by doubling the 
hempen sheets and carrying their ends to strong ring-bolts imbedded 
in the structure. Commencing at the sea-wall’s extremity, the ships 
were arranged in line according to the rank of their commanding offi- 
cers, as follows: “Columbus,” “Congress,” “Preble,” and “Fairfield,” 
the former acting as a breakwater to the others, and all were consid- 
ered to be well protected against the elements excepting, perhaps, the 
possibilities of a gale of extraordinary violence. 

The two moles forming the harbor of Genoa, as I remember them, 
rose above the water apparently thirty feet or more, and were perhaps 
one hundred and fifty feet in width, composed of massive stone blocks 
secured together by iron fastenings, the new or western mole project- 
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ing in an east-southeast direction about two thousand two hundred 
feet and the old or eastern one in a westerly course something less 
than two thousand feet. 

Anterior to 1842 United States men-of-war appear to have seldom 
visited the port of Genoa, and their brief tarry gave the inhabitants 
little opportunity for becoming acquainted with the character and cus- 
toms of these strange beings from a new world, and, basing their 
opinions upon the writings of Botta, the historian, this community, re- 
gardless of rank or station, with rare exceptions, actually believed the 
“American people to be a race of half-savage, copper-colored beings, 
good for fighting, partially civilized, but utterly unfit to appear in the 
society of ladies,” until our squadron arrived, when the presence of 
seventy officers at a soiree given by the grand duke forever dispelled 
their erroneous impressions, and during the day succeeding the enter- 
tainment several high-born ladies expressed to the United States min- 
ister’s wife their astonishment at “finding the Americans white, 
civilized, educated, and accomplished ;” and to a query from that lady 
regarding her own husband’s condition, replied, they “had sup- 
posed them of English-birth and education, and emigrants to Ame- 
rica!” 

.On the “Columbus” were twenty midshipmen against whom Cap- 
tain William A. Spencer appeared to wage an incessant war, or it may 
have been the midshipmen waged war against the captain. Anyway, 
a chronic war existed, and the latter, owing principally to his anxiety 
for their suppression, appeared to make but little headway against this 
turbulent element, acting like so many thorns in his side, and there- 
fore constantly placed himself in positions from which he was forced 
to retreat whenever his enemies appealed to the commander-in-chief, 
which they were by no means tardy in doing on discovering an oppor- 
tunity where success seemed possible. As time passed, matters grew 
from bad to worse, until a climax was reached on the occasion of a 
large party of nobility visiting the squadron; and-when on the flag- 
ship, among other amusements for their entertainment the captain con- 
ceived the idea of exhibiting his midshipmen in the guise of boatmen, 
and immediately sent fifteen of their number, together with two sea- 
men to act as stroke-oarsmen, into the “barge,” with instructions to 
“pull around the harbor and let the ladies see what they could do.” A 
few minutes after the guests had been escorted to the poop-deck, where 
they would have a better view, the “barge” appeared in sight pulled 
by the two seamen perched on the forward thwart, and elevated above 
the water to a degree that the oar-blades could with difficulty be made 
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to touch the surface, owing to those fifteen blessed midshipmen being 
stowed comfortably away in the stern-sheets and apparently enjoying 
their “pull.”’ “An angry man ye may opine was Captain Spencer, 
and something more than wroth,” when that aquatic party met his eyes, 
and, forgetful of the august party honoring him with their presence, he 
stamped the deck, pulled his hair, and made use of hearty expressions 
not found in prayer-books, and finally ordered the barge’s recall to be 
made; but the conscientious young gentlemen continued their pleasure- 
voyage, unmindful of the bunting flying at the mizzen-truck, pulling 
first around one ship and then around another, giving an equal view to 
all, until exhaustion in the motive-power warned them to return to the 
ship, and to confinement under the “hatches,” where, in an explanatory 
letter to accompany another reporting them for “disrespect to their 
commander and disobedience of orders,” they modestly offered in ex- 
cuse, that under the commodore’s order “forbidding the barge to be 
used for any purpose whatever other than his own personal service,” 
pulling in that particular boat would have contravened the positive 
order of their commander-in-chief and exhibited contempt for his 
office; therefore they preferred to excite their respected captain’s ire 
rather than his. Captain Spencer, for prudence’s sake, withheld both 
reports, and ere he could accomplish a satisfactory vengeance the death 
of a nephew, Midshipman Philip Spencer, executed on the United 
States brig “Somers,” December 1, 1842, for mutiny, caused his retire- 
ment from the command, and on December 9, 1843, he resigned his 
commission and left the service. The vacancies created by the detach- 
ment of Captain Spencer, and subsequently of Lieutenant James J. 
Boyle from the “Congress,” necessitated important changes among the 
higher officers in the squadron, Commander Abraham Bigelow being 
relieved by Commander N ; the former transferred from the “Fair- 
field” to the “Columbus,” and Commander W—— from the latter ship 
to the “Preble,” besides considerable shifting about among the officers 
of lesser grades. 

Whatever the character of our new commander might prove to be, 
we were not sorry to lose one who, on departing, left us as an irritating 
legacy the memories of one who through incapacity and stubbornness 
had ruined the finest ship in the service; and, however much he may 
have become endeared to us through his unequaled ability in scientific 
researches regarding the proper length of a midshipman’s hair, in addi- 
tion to the noble ambition constantly displayed in his unremitting de- 
sire for the “young gentlemen” to exist on ship’s rations and market 
from a “bumboat” for any luxuries they might crave, yet, strange as 
it may appear, it was a relief to receive in his stead “Bully W——,” 
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as he was called, with all his foul blasphemies and towering rages,— 
an accomplished officer, who possibly might have been appreciated in 
the fleet of Admiral Benbow during the seventeenth century, but was 
wholly out of place in the Mediter1anean squadron in the nineteenth. 
By the changes made at this time our first lieutenant was unfortunately 
transferred to the flag-ship, and we lost one of the best officers it has 
ever been my fortune to sail with, being exact, rigid, and correct in his 
ideas of duty; keeping every one up to the mark; tempering discipline 
with kindness and consideration ; supporting and encouraging the de- 
serving and faithful ; exacting the “pound of flesh” from the unworthy; 
thoroughly efficient in caring for and handling a ship; and, judging 
him from a midshipman’s stand-point, Lieutenant Edward G. Tilton 
as an executive officer had not his equal in the navy; and his detach- 
ment at that period was a matter far from being desirable, however 
much we may have dreaded his coming to us. 

Some time in January, 1843, if my memory serves me correctly, the 
coast of Italy was ravaged by a three days’ storm, unprecedented in 
violence during the preceding half-century, and the “mountain rollers” 
brought in by a furious southerly gale broke in solid masses against 
the stone structures forming the harbor, forcing the spray a hundred 
feet higher than the inner light-house, and double that height above 
the outer one, deluging our ships and sweeping far across the bay. 
Anxiously, throughout those three dreary days, we watched the tower- 
ing billows curl around the “mole-head,” and, catching the flag-ship 
under the counter, force her stern on high as she lunged forward,: 
bringing all of her enormous weight to bear upon the quarter-moor- 
ings, instantly rendered as straight and rigid as iron bars, and a mo- 
ment later as the wave-crest passed onward to her bows, back she 
would come, threatening destruction to her cables, surging to and fro 
like some huge monster impatient of restraint, until the afternoon of 
the second day, when a gigantic sea raised her up like a toy, and, in 
a tremendous forward lurch, snapped both quarter-chains like flaxen 
threads, and with the next wave we expected to see her come crashing 
upon the “Congress,” when the two leviathans would have been borne 
upon the “Preble,” and the three in turn upon the “Fairfield,” grinding 
and tearing each other like maddened tigers in deadly strife, when 
the four swinging among the merchant shipping, more than fifty 
vessels would have gone to the bottom on that fearful evening in Genoa 
harbor ; but fortunately the hempen cables held, and the squadron rode 
the gale in safety. At sundown on the third day a procession led by 
the archbishop, bearing the great toe of St. Peter, appeared upon the 
shore end of the inner mole, and after sprinkling ashes upon the 
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troubled waters (whose angry waves drenched them without mercy), 
and reading a prayer or so to still the raging elements, the procession 
returned as it came and—the gale broke at midnight! The winter’s 
storms usually last three days. The force of the sea battering against 
the outer mole appeared, on the storm’s subsiding, to have been unex- 
ampled, as it had completely breached that structure for more than a 
hundred feet, tearing the heavy blocks of masonry from their beds 
and hurling them into the harbor, leaving the outer light-house an 
island. One day the commodore issued orders for the squadron to 
“prepare for receiving the queen-dowager of Prussia with becoming 
honors ;” and while the young gentlemen on the “Columbus” were 
arranging themselves for the occasion, one of their number, Midship- 
man George H. Bier, assuming his cocked hat and stepping in front of 
Midshipman Albert S. Cook, pleasantly said, “Como va, senor?” and 
in bowing the projecting end of the hat struck the latter in the eye, 
who angrily told the other not to make a d—d fool of himself. 
“Who do you call a d—d fool?” queried Bier. “You,” replied Cook. 
The word was scarcely uttered when bang went Bier’s fist between 
the other’s eyes, and while measuring his length upon the floor, Cook 
concluded that nothing less than blood could wash away the infamous 
stain, and, rising to his feet, challenged his antagonist to mortal com- 
bat. News of the affair soon reached the first lieutenant’s ears, and 
that officer promptly placed the belligerents under strict confinement 
to the ship; but seconds were chosen, who, repairing to the shore, 
were not long in completing all arrangements necessary for satisfying 
the honor so fatally wounded, while the combatants, during the confu- 
sion incident upon receiving wood and water, managed, unperceived, 
to reach the shore, where waiting carriages quickly conveyed them be- 
yond the walls to the open country, and on reaching a stretch of road 
devoid of people, ten paces were expeditiously measured, the principles 
placed in position, and at the word “Fire!” Bier tumbled over with a 
bullet lodging below the right knee. Both parties being satisfied and 
regaining their carriages, were driven to the mole landing, where 
shore-boats returned them to the ship long ere the authorities learned 
that the laws of Genoa had been seriously violated ; but being American 
midshipmen, they let the matter drop. 

The 1st of April found the ships once more at sea, bound to Ma- 
hon for stores and provisions preparatory to their summer crusing, and 
the “Preble’s” people were now forced to endure the mortification of 
seeing the “Congress” advance without apparent effort two or three 
miles ahead of her consorts, then sag to leeward, fall astern three or 
four miles, and, luffing, pass easily to windward of all back to her sta- 
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tion; or, in other words, sail around the squadron whenever it suited 
her captain’s fancy to do so, whole those on our little ship who, a year 
before, would have laughed the frigate to scorn, could only chew the 
bitter cud of defeat and renew their anathemas against the cause of 
their humiliation, who, by the way, nearly lost the “Fairfield” by bad 
management in a gale encountered during her passage to Minorca. 
One morning, soon after reaching Mahon, our people were greatly 
exercised on observing the “Delaware’s” number floating at the mast- 
head of a ship of the line majestically entering the harbor ; and why the 
flag-ship of the Brazil squadron, flying the broad pennant of Commo- 
dore Charles Morris, should be five thousand miles away from her 
cruising-ground proved too great a problem for solution, until informed 
that in future there was to be an interchange of squadrons between the 
Brazils and Mediterranean ; a ship’s cruise of three years to be equally 
divided between the two, and the “Delaware’s” arrival to exchange with 
the “Columbus” was the initial movement in that direction. During 
the “Delaware’s” commission of about two years Commodore Morris 
had been exceedingly active in exercising the vessels under his com- 
mand in all the evolutions incident to sailing a squadron, and as the 
Mediterranean ships had never indulged in those pastimes, we all 
looked forward with great dread to the time when the new commander- 
in-chief should give us atrial. Finally, the vessels being ready for sea, 
one fine morning the flag-ship threw out the signal, “Under way to 
get,” and following in ranking order, the squadron, composed of the 
“Delaware” and “Columbus,” 80-gun ships; the frigate “Congress” 
of 48; “Fairfield,” 20; and the “Preble,” 14 guns, quickly found an 
offing, where the dreaded exercises commenced, and at 2 P. M. on the 
fourth day, while turning to windward under double-reefs, and after 
the “Delaware” had been thoroughly and badly beaten by all the other 
vessels composing the squadron in every evolution and exercise under- 
taken, signal was made to “chase to leeward under all sail,” and at the 
instant of bearing away a French frigate, en route’ from Toulon to 
Algiers, appeared in sight from under the lee of Cape Mala, and her 
commander, astonished at seeing a heavy squadron close-hauled under 
reefs suddenly square away and crowd sail for him, pluckily prepared 
to receive the charge by quickly rounding to, shortening canvas, back- 
ing the main-topsail, beating to quarters, and then coolly awaiting 
further demonstrations; and as our ships tore past with the usual 
friendly salutation, the French captain, comprehending the situation, 
filled and made sail again on his course, while our commander-in- 
chief, now fully satisfied that his two years of exercise had resulted 
in utter defeat, signalized “part company,” when the “Preble” bore 
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away for Tunis, having on board J. Howard Payne, Esq., the author 
of “Home, Sweet Home,” our instructions being to see him duly 
installed as consul and then to visit Tripoli, Tangier, Gibraltar, Malaga, 
and return to Mahon. On Mr. Payne’s reaching his destination and 
witnessing the squadron of Tunis, he appeared to be the most homesick 
gentleman I ever beheld, and earnest persuasion became necessary to 
prevent him from throwing up his commission and re-embarking. 
Subsequently I heard of his becoming not only contented, but highly 
pleased with both position and place. 

At Gibraltar we met the “Columbus” on her way to Brazil, now 
commanded by Captain B. C , recently arrived on the station, and 
of whom it was related by his officers that, on assuming the command, 
he addressed the following memorable words to the assembled officers 
and crew, consisting of more than a thousand souls, producing an im- 
pression never.to be forgotten, by those for whose benefit they were 
uttered. “My men,” said he, “I have heard that you were a good set 
of men. I heard of you in the United States, and I have heard of 
you out here. Now, if you don’t behave yourselves I’ll lick you ;” 
when, turning to some twenty midshipmen standing near him, con- 
cluded with, “And as for you, young gentlemen, look out for your- 
selves!” “Pipe down, sir!” 

Harmony prevailing at Tangier, the “Preble” returned to Minorca, 
where were at anchor the “Delaware” and “Lexington,” store-ship, 
just out from the United States. On the Fourth of July, Commodore 
Morris came on board, and assembling the men, informed them of his 
belief in the probability of the “Preble’s” being on her way home in- 
side of five months, but was unable to positively promise that such 
would be the case, and as she had been in commission more than three 
years, and they having remained voluntarily six months over their 
time, he could not consistently detain them longer, but would grant 
them the option of remaining with the vessel or to return on the store- 
ship. The crew (possessing no further interest in a small, loggy, un- 
weatherly, dull-sailing ship, and as only six of the original officers 
remained), with few exceptions, exchanged into the “Lexington,” the 
deficiencies in our complement being filled by short-time men and in- 
valids from the flag-ship. 

About the roth of July the “Preble’s” anchor for the last time left 
the sands of Calafagara, and, bidding a final farewell to Port Mahon, 
the cliffs of Del Torro soon disappeared below the horizon of the Med- 
iterranean, while we bounded on our way to the coast of Spain. 
Touching at Barcelona and Alicante, we cast anchor off Malaga, where 
we remained a brief period. On weighing, our deck was stained 
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by the blood of James White, seaman, premeditatedly murdered by 
John Colligan, orderly sergeant, for an imaginary cause,—a crime 
deemed by the civil courts of Boston worthy of three years’ incarcera- 
tion in a State’s prison. Both men were received from the “Delaware,” 
and this was only the second death occurring among the crew during a 
protracted cruise of three years and a half, both the result .of assas- 
sination. Proceeding with a light, fair wind, the only one experienced 
during our numerous trips westward along the Spanish shore, a few 
hours found the ship once more before the rock of Gibraltar, where, 
after tarrying a couple of days, the welcome cry of “All hands up 
anchor for home!” cheerily sung by the boatswain and his mates, 
greeted our ears, and ere the shades of night fell around us the 
heights of Spartel and Trafalgar were settling beneath the eastern 
horizon, and our good ship heading for Azores, where, five days, 
later, we communicated with Terceira, and proceeded on our way west- 
ward over the ocean. Sailing from Gibraltar July 26, pleasant weather 
accompanied us across the Atlantic, excepting twenty-four hours, while 
crossing the Newfoundland Banks, where the almost interminable 
mists rendered our passage a disagreeable one; and on the afternoon 
of August 31, while gently gliding over an unruffled sea, indulging 
in pleasant reveries on the prospect of beholding our native country 
again on the morrow’s dawn, the cry of “Land ho! right ahead and on 
both bows,” from the stentorian lungs of the mast-head lookout, 
quickly brought us to our feet, when eager eyes soon caught sight of 
Capes Cod and Ann, together with the shores and islands forming Bos- 
ton Bay, and both land and light-houses as distinctly visible as if only 
a few miles away, instead of being from five to eighteen hundred feet 
below the horizon, and from thirty to fifty miles away. 

The unequal refraction producing this phenomenon furnished one 
of the finest displays of mirage it has ever been my good fortune to 
witness, and throughout the night the lights continued plainly visible, 
until daylight extinguished them and revealed the fact that we had 
closed in with the land and were only a few miles from Nantucket. 
About 7 P. M., with the Highland light bearing not far from south- 
southwest, and perhaps thirty miles from us, while sounding, as we 
presumed in deep water, the lead unexpectedly brought up in ten 
fathoms, and, on repeating the casts, with similar results. Our cap- 
tain, becoming alarmed, went about and stood to the eastward, but an 
hour or two later changed his-mind and tacked again to westward, 
and by 11 P. M. the lead indicated our return to the bank, when, after 
sounding several times in from ten to fifteen fathoms, the ship passed 
over it into deep water. Nearly twenty years later, while on a coast 
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survey steamer, with only memory to guide, and a few hours to spare, 
I vainly sought for this shoal, believing it to be a famous fishing- 
ground known as the “Fifteen-acre Lot,” about which the Cape Cod 
fishermen would dilate by the hour, but of whose position no amount 
of coaxing, persuasion, bribery, or a judicious administration of good 
whisky would induce them to disclose. Freely enough would they 
partake of the whisky, and appeared to enjoy it, especially in large 
quantities, but the moment I ventured to mention the “Fifteen-acre Lot” 
their mouths would close as tight as their own native clams, and my 
expenditure of whisky resulted only in mellowing the willing con- 
sumers into a happy and beatific condition, and unfortunately rendered 
them oblivious to any suggestions that possibly the steamer was not 
their permanent and proper abiding-place. 

A morning of unsurpassed loveliness proved to be the first day of 
September, 1843,. as the “Preble” stole softly among the emerald 
islands of Boston harbor towards the anchorage near the Charlestown 
Navy-Yard, from whenee she had sped away thirty-two months pre- 
viously, before the howling blasts of a northwest gale, and now she re- 
appeared on a day so glorious and beautiful that nature herself seemed 
desirous of welcoming her return, although bearing within her wooden 
walls only eighteen souls of those she carried out upon the ocean on 
the roth day of January, 1841. A few days sufficed to dismantle, 
land stores, and place the ship out of commission, and on the morning 
of September 11, 1843, I paid my respects to the commandant’s office, 
where, after listening to a lecture on the duties of young officers, de- 
livered by Commodore John B. Nicholson (I have often wondered at 
the senseless propensity of certain officers to lecture midshipmen), I re- 
ceived a detachment granting me “two months’ leave of absence,” and 
with the paper in my pocket, I made a last visit to my late home, the 
beautiful ship which had safely borne my varying fortunes during a 
period of forty-two months, and whose first cruise was now ended,— 
“the ‘Preble’s’ and mine,”—little dreaming of the long years to inter- 
vene ere we should again meet on the broad waters of the Rio Parana, 
more than five hundred miles from the ocean. 


By the late Tuos. S. PHELPs, 
Rear Admiral, U.S.N. 
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FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION. 


By Henry Romeyn, Brevet Major, U. S. A. 


CHAPTER II. 


Nor many days had passed after the sailing of the fleet, when, as 
*Mevrouw Van Vachte and her daughter were returning to their 
home after the service of the Sabbath morning, they were joined by 
a young man wearing the uniform of a sub-officer of infantry in the 
service of the State’s General, and who, apologizing for thus address- 
ing them, introduced himself as the son of a former friend of the 
mother, and a Portuguese colonel in Spanish service, who, -having 
served in the Netherlands, had married one of the ladies of Amster- 
dam, and taken her to his home in Portugal, where she soon after 
died, leaving the son to the care of the father‘s family, in which 
he had grown to manhood, but had been, he said, sneered at and 
contemptuously used because of his mother’s nationality and heretical 
belief, till, on reaching his majority, he had come to that mother’s 
land to cast in his lot with its people and serve them to the best of 
his ability. His had been a military training, and after being presented 
to the Stadtholder he had been given a commission, and was on duty 
with his, company in the city. The mevrouw had been pointed out 
to him as a friend of his mother, and he had, for that reason, decided 
to speak to her. 

When first accosted, the mevrouw had wondered at his audacity, 
and was inclined to order him to leave them; but as he mentioned 
the name of his mother, memory brought back the’face and form of 
the closest friend of her youth, and instead of dismissing him she 
said: 

“I well remember thy mother. She was the closest friend of my 
childhood and youth. But I must tell thee that the steps thy father 
took to gain possession of her were not manly, but brutal, and but 
for his armed followers, and his hasty departure from Holland, would 
have cost him his life. I dislike to speak harshly of any in presence 
of kindred, but I cannot be silent when I think of her wrongs.” 


*Title given a married lady of the better class. 
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“They were great, and there can be no apology for their per- 
petration. He died absolved by the Church, but—” 

“Papal absolution could not restore her to her friends, or give 
back her ruined life. If her brother, Jan Cornelis, could ever have 
found thy father, neither Emperor nor Pope could have saved him, 
nor would he have had time for priestly office.” 

“But,” she said, as they reached her door, “enter with us. I 
would hear more concerning thy mother.” 

Fact and fancy mingled in the tale the stranger told—told so 
touchingly that tears stood in the eyes of both his listeners, and 
caused them to think of him as one who revered his mother’s mem- 
ory, and was disposed to make amends, if it could be done, for all 
she had suffered. 

The impresion made upon the older of the two women was more 
favorable than was that made upon the younger. She was soon com- 
paring him with her lover, and he had not gained in the comparison. 
Wearing similar uniforms, the likeness ended in the clothing. The 
lover was of light complexion and sturdy figure ; the new acquaintance 
was almost Moorish in color, with hair of raven blackness; and he 
was tall and slight of physique. His accent told of his early training, 
and his manner was, though more polished than that of the absent 
one, seemingly less sincere. He did not hesitate to address the 
younger of his auditors in the stilted and high-flown terms common 
at that time in Southern lands, and allowed the young woman to see 
that he was much impressed by her appearance. But she could not 
free herself from the very unpleasant feelings excited by his first 
appearance, and that spontaneous antipathy which all have at some 
time experienced when meeting strangers, and which we can seldom 
analyze or account for, took possession of her mind, and was an- 
nounced to her mother, when the caller had departed, after having 
been invited to repeat his visit. 

“Why didst thou ask him to come again?” she asked. “We know 
nothing of him, he comes without letters, and to me his tones seem 
hollow and insincere. I have a feeling that his acquaintance will 
cause us harm, and mayhap of a very serious character.” 

“My freulie,* thou shouldst not give way to such feelings. Thou 
hast seen him but an hour, and canst know nothing of him in that 
time. His mother was my dearest companion, and I would learn 
more of her later life. He loves her memory, and because of those 
feelings, I invited him to come again; and surely no one wearing 
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Holland’s uniform would ever wrong in any way the widow of my 
husband, or the daughter of thy father.” 

But the young woman was not to be won over; she did not like 
the stranger, and declined to meet him should he repeat his visit. 
This he did, not once only, but again and again. At first he did not 
ask for the daughter, but the conversation was chiefly devoted to 
memories of the dead friend, the visitor telling of circumstances which 
he said had attended: her home life in Spain; but his story was told 
with the skill of the romancer, and was such as he thought would draw 
forth feelings of sympathy from his listener. In return he was told 
anecdotes of her school days, and (this with many tears) the tale of her 
abduction from her father’s house by a band of Spanish soldiery, 
led by Colonel de Bra; of the scenes on board the Spanish vessel, 
where the fainting girl was forcibly held upon her feet while a priest 
mumbled through a marriage service; the successful flight of her 
maid, who had been seized with her, and who died mad, the result 
of what she had seen and had endured. 

Later, and when. he thought he had secured a footing in the 
regards of the mother, he ventured to ask for the daughter, and 
frequently met her in the comfortable parlor, or at the hospitable 
table, when invited to share their evening meal. 

_At length he ventured to ask the mother’s consent to his paying 
court to the young woman. 

“T have learned to love her,” he said; “my circumstances are such 
that I can marry at any time. I have no near relatives who could have 
any voice in the matter; I have broken away from Portugal, and cast 
in my lot with my mother’s land and people. Give thy consent to 
my trying to win thy daughter.” 

The mother sat aghast. Was this the trouble the daughter had 
intuitively feared? Was this young man, half Portuguese, of a like 
temper to his father, and ready to adopt any measures to attain the 
ends desired? What would the daughter say and do? She must 
temporize for her sake. 

“We have known thee but a few weeks,” she said, “too few for 
thee to make such a request, or for us to listen to it. Wait till we 
have known thee a year. Thou art yet young, and can afford to 
defer thy desire.” 

Why she did not at once declare the fact of her child’s betrothal, 
even she could not then tell. It might have simplified matters very 
materially had she done so, or, on the other hand, it might have only 
confirmed the suspicions of the suitor, and caused him to hasten 
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the plan he had already made, to be used in case of a refusal of his 
suit. 

For he had determined, by means fair or foul, to get possession 
of the prize. If she could be fairly won, ’twere better thus; if not, 
his father had set an example of winning an unwilling bride, and what 
had been done once could be done again. His Jesuitical training had 
taught him that “the end justifies the means,” and in those troublous 
times means could be found for any scheme of fortune, rapine, or 
murder. He would first try fair means. But he met instant and 
determined rebuff. He had managed to spend some time with her, 
as the mother, busied with household cares, was called from the room. 
And so discreet had been his conduct that no exception could be 
taken regarding it, till, seated one evening beside a table on which 
the maiden was arranging some needlework, he ventured to seize 
her hand, as her movements brought it near his own. There was 
an angry flash of the steel-blue eyes, and a flush overspread her 
features, as it was quickly withdrawn. Attempting to recover it, he 
was told in no uncertain tones that his action was an insult, and 
must not be repeated. Then came his declaration : 

“But, vrijster,* I love thee, and have asked permission of thy 
mother to visit thee, and she has not refused it. I am in a position 
to care for thee and for her, and can make thee happy, if thou wilt 
but give me opportunity.” 

“Did my mother know that ee didst intend to speak thus to me? 

“T have asked her permission.” 

“Thou dost not answer my question. Did my mother know that 
thou didst intend to speak thus to me? Answer me.” 

“Not at this time. I only seized the favorable opportunity.” 

“Thou hast had opportunity, ’tis true. But no opportunity can 
ever be favorable for thee to speak to me on such a subject. I am 
already betrothed, with my mother’s full knowledge and consent, and 
will not receive any man as a suitor, with or without her favor, and 
I do not believe she meant for thee to mention this subject to me.” 

“I know now to whom thou art affianced, but he has gone beyond 
sea, and cannot return for years, if he return at all; and there are 
fair women in the colonies, those who will cause him to forget thee.” 

At this her anger and scorn blazed forth. 

“Who and what art thou, that thou durst use such words to me? 
What guarantee, save thy own word, have we regarding thee? Thon 
sayest thou hast come to Holland as to the country of thy mother, 
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and thou art wearing the uniform of an officer. Go, then, to duty, 
as another has done, even if it takes thee to other lands, and cease 
to talk of love to those who have not time or patience to listen to thee.” 

The taunt angered him. “I have told thee who I am. My word 
and.my blood is as good as are those of any man in Holland, and 
I assure thee the time will come when thou wilt gladly listen to me.” 

“Never, while I have breath. Go now, before we have time to 
say more. I would part from thee in peace,” and, calling a servant, 
she directed that the visitor be escorted to the street. 

The young woman at once sought her mother. 

“Didst thou give that young man permission to speak of love to 
me?” she demanded. 

“He asked permission to pay court to thee, and I told him that 
he must wait till we had known him longer; for at least a year.” 

“Why didst thou not tell him of my betrothal? Then, if he be a 
man, he would not insult me by his offers. He has not only spoken 
of love, but he has made use of threats in case I refuse him. I would 
hear no more, and caused him to be conducted to the street.” 

“Thy betrothal has not been made public. Why, then, should I 
teli a comparative stranger of it? If he is a true man he will not 
again speak to thee of love; and what thou hast thought a threat is 
only the unconsidered utterance of an irritated, disappointed man. 
Cease to think of him and his words.” 

But, excited as she was, the daughter could not accept the situa- 
tion with the optimism of the mother, and as the days passed she pon- 
dered over the words, “I assure thee the time will come when thou 
wilt gladly listen to me.” 

“What did he mean? Would he force her to bear his presence 
in her home? Had he knowledge of impending troubles, of which 
her mother was not informed? No Spanish troops were in Holland 
and the reign of their atrocities was at an end. What could he mean? 

But though there were no Spanish forces in the.country, the city 
swarmed with adventurers from every civilized clime, ready for any 
service which promised pay, plunder, or gratification of lust. 

Two or three visits of the young officer to the house of Mevrouw 
Van Vechte had not advanced his cause in any way, and, disappointed 
and angered, he began to formulate other plans, and placed a watch 
over the house, to note the going and coming of its inmates. He soon 
learned that they supped regularly on Sabbath evenings at the house 
of Kaptein Gerritt Dekker and went home unattended, the distance 
not being great, and the quiet street apparently safe, even in the 
darkness of the earlier evening hours, 
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Within the deep archway of a large warehouse, situated on the 
street through which the widow and daughter would pass, half a 
dozen men were concealed, waiting for their prey. They had been 
carefully instructed by their leader, and well paid in advance for the 
dastardly deed they were expected to commit. 

As the pair passed the gateway they were seized from the rear, 
their hands closely held behind their backs, balls of soft cloth thrust 
into their mouths, and over the head of each was thrown a thick 
cloak, completely muffling the figure. But two men took charge of 
the mother, while two more, with drawn swords, acted as guards for 
those who bore off the daughter in the opposite direction. 

But, though surprised by the sudden attack, and expecting the 
worst, neither lost their presence of mind. The elder had been in earlier 
years an active participant in bloody scenes in the streets and on the 
walls of Dutch cities, and was still strong and active. As she was 
hurried, half carried, along the street, her elbow touched the handle 
of a poniard in the belt of the marauder on her right. With a mental 
prayer for succor, she suddenly wrested her hand from the grasp 
of the other, seized the weapon, and drove the blade into his body. 
As he fell groaning to the pavement, she threw the cloak from her 
head, and the second villain, seeing the naked blade and fearing his 
companion’s fate, took to flight. It needed but a moment to free her 
mouth, and her cries for help soon filled the street with armed men. 
She was safe, but what of the daughter? 

Born swiftly in the opposite direction. from that taken by the 
captors of the mother, the young woman made frantic but useless 
efforts to free herself. She could make no outcry, neither could she 
free a hand or shake off the enveloping garment, which was so 
closely wrapped as to threaten suffocation if held long in place. She 
heard no voice, nor had any knowledge of direction, but as she 
heard no footsteps other than those of her captors, she imagined that 
her mother had been allowed to escape, and wondered why she had 
heard no outcry. Soon she found that she was being carried up a 
flight of steps; a rusty lock groaned as a key was applied, the hinges 
grated on the silence as a door was opened; she was placed on her 
feet on a tiled floor, the door closed and locked by the retreating 
brigands, and, tearing off the smothering wrap, she found herself 
in total darkness. 

Her situation was appalling. She dared not move; a step might 
precipitate her into some trap or chasm, with fatal results. After 
listening intently for several moments without hearing a sound, her 
courage rose. Carefully pushing forward foot by foot, with extended 
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hands, she touched a blank, rough wall; and, feeling her way along 
it, she soon found a rough table, and a little farther a cot. Passing 
her hands over them in order to recognize them by touch if she found 
them again, she soon made the circuit of the large apartment, and, 
using the couch as a seat, tried to reason out the situation. 

As she thought it over, she became satisfied that Liutenant de 
Bra had planned the kidnapping. She had no other enemy. “The 
time will come when thou wilt gladly listen to me.” This spiriting 
away had, then, been long planned. What would be the end? Strong 
as she was in body and mind, the thought drove her frantic. But 
she had been carefully trained, had heard, from the days of her 
childhood, of miraculous escapes from Spanish fury, and, with these 
in mind, she knelt beside the couch and gave herself into the keeping 
of the God of the widow and the fatherless, to arise with faith and 
hope strengthened, to wait for coming day. 

This night seemed endless. As the dawn appeared, the captive 
endeavored to gain some knowledge of the place of her imprisonment. 
She found herself in a large room, evidently intended for storage 
purposes, with rough, bare walls, its one window crossed by strong 
iron rods to keep out thieves, and closed nearly to the top by- planks 
which prevented any outlook from the floor. By moving the table 
near it and placing upon it a low stool found near by, she managed 
to get a view of the plat of ground below, only to find that it was 
a deserted court, and that all windows opening into it were in a con- 
dition similar to her own. From this discouraging prospect she 
turned to examine the interior fittings of her prison. Besides the 
articles mentioned, she found a heavy chest, such as was commonly 
used by officers of sea-going vessels, and similar to that packed for 
her lover before he sailed. Attracted by this, she examined it more 
closely, and finding it unlocked, ventured to open it. It was filled 
with fine clothing, of Spanish make, and lying at the top of its con- 
tents was a superb stiletto, with belt and scabbard. These she at 
once secured, and carefully closing the receptacle, used the dagger 
to open a slit in her skirt, buckling the belt about her waist beneath 
her outer clothing, and where her hand could readily reach it. This 
done, she sat down to await developments. 

An hour passed. Within another room there was the sound of 
feet shod in wooden schoon. 

The key grated in the lock, and the door was opened widely 
enough to permit the passage of a tray with food. When she first 
heard the steps the prisoner had retreated to the most distant part of 
the room, and before she could reach it the door was closed and 
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locked. But, rapid as were the movements of the supplying party, 
she had noticed that it was a woman’s hand which deposited the food 
within her reach, and though of appetite she had none, she ate 
heartily of it, planning meanwhile how she could communicate with 
its owner if she returned. 

The day dragged wearily away and darkness fell without any 
return of her purveyor. As she lay down for this night there came 
into her mind the feeling that all would yet be well; that, in some 
way, she was being watched over by other than human guardianship. 
But she grieved for her mother. Had she, also, been abducted, and 
if so, what had been her fate? Surely, if violent hands had been laid 
upon her it was only to prevent alarm and rescue, and she would 
have been released as soon as the prize was out of sight; and, com- 
mitting both to the care of the Infinite Father, she fell asleep, only 
to live over again in dreams the parting from her lover, the meeting 
with the stranger, together with all to which it had led; then to 
awake and listen for hours-for any sign of life other than her own 
about her prison; later still, exhausted nature gave up so completely 
that when she awoke her room was light, and she found the morning 
meal had been placed inside the door. 


(To be continued.) 
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DE WET’S LAST SUCCESS.* 


GENERAL Borua, in a recent conversation with an ex-officer of Impe- 
rial Yeomanry, explained the simple but effective strategy of the 
Guerilla War. He, De la Rey, and De Wet, he said, had for nearly 
two years held the extreme points of a shifting triangle, which points 
they were always endeavoring to push outwards as far as possible. 
Whenever any one of the Commandants felt himself pressed by a con- 
centration of Lord Kitchener’s forces, he sent messengers to his allies, 
whose immediate activity in their own districts usually had the effect 
of relieving him. 

De Wet’s success at Tweefontein, however, on Christmas Day, 
1901, drew too much attention to his district. Within less than a 
fortnight seven large columns—eventually 60,000 men—were centered 
upon him. And the drives around Harrismith, by obliterating one 
corner of the triangle, led to the real end of the war, which De Wet 
himself considers to have been reached on Majuba Day, February 
27, 1902. 

The sacrifice of Firman’s Column was made up for by an over- 
whelming burst of energy in a part of the country which Lord 
Kitchener had up till then neglected. The Eastern Free State, 
containing the best and most indomitable section of the burghers, 
had never been systematically nor adequately handled after Prins- 
loo’s surrender in the middle of 1900. Month after month, in 1901, 
we were tied to convoy work between Harrismith and Bethlehem, 
with one combined “sweeping” trek of six weeks to Standerton by 
Vrede and back through the Witkopjes to our cefter. These Wit- 
kopjes on the north, and the country beyond Witzies’-hook (a 
morning’s ride from Harrismith) on the south, remained islands of 
hostile territory, citadels of De Wet’s strength, and we always treated 
them with marked respect. His safety lay in keeping outside them, 
and ours in traversing them with rapidity and with care. He had no 
desire to be corralled: nor we, with a small force, to be “scuppered.” 
But they were known in Harrismith as recruiting-grounds for his 


*Reprinted by arrangement with the Leonard Scott Publication Co. of New 
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homing followers, and Johannesberg paid no heed to our appeals for 
the means to deal with them. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Firman, D. S. O., commanding the 11th Bat- 
talion Imperial Yeomanry, was practically, though not officially, 
the Officer Commanding Mounted Troops in General Rundle’s district. 
He was held, at all. events, not only by those working under him, 
but by the artillery and other regular officers with whom from time 
to time we trekked, to be the one man in our part of the country 
who could handle mounted troops effectively. He had at last, towards 
the end of November, 1901, been ordered to form the handful of 
men at his disposal into a properly-organized mobile column, with 
its own artillery and mule transport. The details of preliminary 
organization were left mainly in the hands of a major of regular 
cavalry sent to us for the purpose. And a major of infantry, now 
dead (who had met with a disaster earlier in the war, and, being 
of a lethargic temperament, was not likely to interfere with his 
energetic subordinatey,\ was given temporary command of what was 
now, for a few weeks, known as “Firman’s Column,” while the 
Colonel himself obtained leave from Lord Kitchener to go to Cape 
Town for a brief rest after his two years’ continuous trekking. 
in his absence “Firman’s Column” was suddenly taken into the 
field against De Wet. And on Christmas Day it was destroyed. 

We (when I speak of “us” I necessarily mean our battalion, 
which with the artillery, two 15-pounders and a pom-pom, a machine- 
gun section, and some details of infantry for picket duty at night, 
made up the command) were, in mid-December, at our permanent 
movable base camp, as the organizing major called it, settling the 
mules in their new equipment; after a fashion, observing Witzies’- 
hook ; and helping to guard the line of block-houses under construction. 
The uttermost block-house was, at this time, just outside of Eland’s 
River Camp, beyond us, where lay two newly arrived regiments 
of Imperial Light Horse. The main features of the country, stretching 
athwart our well-beaten convoy tracks between Harrismith and Beth- 
lehem, were (1) the Eland’s River, and (2) the dip of the Tiger’s- 
kloof Spruit, from beside Tweefontein Kop to Tiger’s-kloof; after 
passing either of which last points we had the Longberg range over 
our left shoulder as we fared to the bridge at Bethlehem. 

On December 15 we marched in a leisurely way to Eland’s River, 
leaving our pack-mules to follow, and expecting to move ‘out, per- 
haps, before long, with yet another convoy. On our arrival, of a 
sudden (through Karri Davies, at this time doing Intelligence), came 
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news of De Wet. We found ourselves ordered to start in an hour, 
with the Imperial Light Horse, under General Dartnell, and to ren- 
dezvous at once with several other columns which hoped to round 
up the guerillero near Kaffir Kop, on the other side of Bethlehem. 
The Colonials were sound men, and near goo strong. General Dartnell 
had a reputation for slimness. It was good news; though the I. L. H. 
horses were tired, from recent night-raiding, and though no attempt 
was made to bring up our mules. The men’s rations and the reserve 
ammunition were hastily dumped on some spare horses, with im- 
provised saddles; and off we went at a walk-march which lasted till 
near dawn. 

But it is time to hear De Wet’s side of the story—for he dwells 
on the details of the next ten days, in his thirty-second and thirty- 
third chapters, with pardonable enthusiasm, though with an inaccuracy 
which forces one to suspect him of having, at this period, forgotten 
the interests of his future publishers. 

During November, he says, he had concentrated seven hundred 
burghers in the Bethlehem district, the sub-divisions of the com- 
mando camping at the different farms over a large area from 
Witzies’-hook to Lindley, and covering half the Bethlehem-Harri- 
smith-Verde-Heilbron quadrilateral—the real home of De Wet, the 
Wilge-River country. At the end of the month he marked down 
Colonel Remington, with a thousand mounted troops and three guns, 
apparently as a sure prey. But the Colonel “escaped” in the 
night. After this misfortune, the General-Who-Must-Not-be-Called- 
a-Guerilla rested for twelve days at the deserted town of Lindley, 
and sent two of his officers to the Cape Colony for recruits. On 
December 8 three columns of the enemy appeared from Kroonstad, 
on the railway line to the north-west. De Wet retired before them 
to Kaffir Kop, behind Bethlehem. Whereupon the columns in their 
turn retired—to Kroonstad. (And whether this was so I know not, 
but we never saw the columns at Kaffir Kop.) ‘The news then 
came that a column with a convoy was on the march from Harrismith 
to Bethlehem.” (This means ourselves and the I. L. H., with 
no impedimenta but an ambulance.) “I was not in time to catch 
the enemy before they reached Bethlehem. When I saw this I 
Gecided to wait at a distance of some fifteen miles to the north-east 
of Bethlehem, for I expected that the column would return to Harri- 
smith. The troops remained in Bethlehem till the morning of the 
18th of December.” (We did not. We went on to Kaffir Kop, a long 
night march; drew blank, and returned next evening to Bethlehem.) 
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“They then marched out towards Harrismith. I at once divided my 
commando into two parts, each consisting of 250 men.” (Say 400. 
We counted over 700 riding down again from the Longberg, an hour 
after the fight.) “One of these divisions I posted behind the eastern 
end of the Longberg, about forty miles from Bethlehem.” (sic, but 
this must be a misprint for four. It was about six miles. We were 
attacked say, an hour and a half after leaving Bethlehem Bridge)— 
“the other,” hard by, in Tiger’s-klocf Spruit, on the Harrismith road. 
“The enemy, I may mention, were about 600 or 700 men strong, 
and had two guns.” (As the reader knows, we were fully twice 700 
strong. But enough of interruptions.) “I, myself,’ with a pom- 
pom, “was now” concealed on a round kop overlooking the trap, 
waiting to give the signal. When the English scouts were within 
1,200 paces of the burghers in the Tiger’s-kloof, the pom-pom was 
fired, and De Wet galloped down to join in the charge. “It seemed 
to me,” he says, “that nothing could save them!” But somehow 
“everything went wrong.” “Only one-third of my burghers charged. 
The others were keeping under cover, and do what I would I 
could not drive them out.” “When the burghers who were charg- 
ing .-°. . discovered that the greater part of their comrades 
had remained, they turned round and retreated. But before this 
had happened, they had attacked the English at four different . 
points. It had been a very short but a very hot engagement. 

And so I thought it wisest to retreat, swallowing my disappoint- 
ment as best I could. The burghers re-assembled to the south of 
the Longberg,” and eventually found they had lost four killed and 
seven wounded. De Wet could not ascertain the British losses, but 
believed them to be heavy. He concealed his men “in the veldt 
round Tiger’s-kloof,” six miles or so from Tweefontein, and prepared 
to lure Colonel Firman out of “his fortress” at Eland’s River. 
(Colonel Firman’, as we know, was in Cape Town, and his battalion, 
which returned next day with Dartnell and the I. L. H. to Eland’s 
River, stayed there less than forty-eight hours.) 

This tale of December 18 reads like an unsuccessful swoop on a 
convoy, not like a skirmish with a mobile column which had been 
marching hot-foot, day and night, to hunt the narrator. The numbers 
and distances given are all inaccurate. But it is clear that De Wet 
misunderstood the position, miscalculated the force opposed'to him, 
and was only right in reckoning, as he did with characteristic 
impudence, that he need fear no counter-blow from our commander. 

Now for the true story. We started, as has been said, on the 15th 
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with about 1,400 men, two 15-pounders, and a pom-pom; slept for 
some hours at Mooimeisjesrust, the farm where Sir Leslie Rundle 
was afterwards camped at the time of our disaster ; reached Bethlehem 
on the 16th, and so on through the night towards Kaffir Kop. 
Shortly before dawn we halted as we were, on the road, higgledy- 
piggledy, with the troops all mixed up with each other and with the 
guns. The men were allowed to sleep where they stopped, either 
holding. their horses’ bridles, or, in some few cases (the case of our 
squadron, for example) having “ringed” their horses by troops. 
The arrangement, as we were supposed to be close to the enemy—and 
some artillery ammunition mules had capsized their cart and bolted 
shortly before, making a great noise—did not satisfy Colonel Firman’s 
officers. Advancing at dawn, we saw nothing of De Wet, nor, so 
far as I know, of the other columns, though from a kraal, where 
we breakfasted on Kaffir porridge, my men fired on some Boers 
driving off cattle. We returned, with some captured stock, to 
Bethlehem, and: slept there that night in heavy rain. The men’s 
coffee had been lost, most of the pack horses having broken away 
soon after leaving Eland’s river. On the morning of the 18th, as 
we moved out on our return journey, a burgher belonging to the 
Bethlehem commando surrendered to General Dartnell, and informed 
him that De Wet was waiting to attack us as we passed under the 
Longberg. 

It was expected by most of us that on this information General 
Dartnell would secure the co-operation of General Barrington Camp- 
bell (who held Bethlehem with a considerable force) and attempt 
to drive De Wet against Campbell’s infantry. However, we moved 
on presently towards home, along the old road which had been 
our ordinary beat since May, with the difference that we had this 
time no convoy and were in three times our usual strength. Most 
of the troops were kept in hand, but flanks, advance and rear guards 
were, of course, thrown out about a mile, our squadron (East Kents) 
being in advance of the right flank. 

We had nearly passed the Longberg when we came into touch 
with the enemy. We heard De Wet’s pom-pom, and suddenly ran 
into collision with a small party of about eighty mounted Boers who, 
having been headed off by the advance guard, were riding unawares 
between us and our main body. We nearly caught this party. But 
they swerved outwards just in time, and dismounted behind a ridge. 
We at once found ourselves smartly engaged. 

The position occupied by General Dartnell was now for some three 
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hours—during which the affair lasted—rather uncomfortable, though 
not, I venture to think, so precarious as the general himself supposed. 
The position tactically, that is, was bad, but the troops remained 
perfectly in hand, and could easily have been transferred to any of 
the neighboring ridges. We occupied the rim of a flattened kop, 
the rear-guard being separated from the advance by a wide basin. 
This depression, which was about two miles across, was bare of troops, 
and parts of its rim were, of course, very thinly occupied. If that 
part held by the rear-guard, which was several times charged by the 
enemy, had been lost, we should have been without cover for the 
remainder of the force, which, attacked in front and rear, would 
have had to withdraw to a more suitable position. But the Boers 
never got within eighty yards of the rear-guard, which consisted of the 
ist I. L. H., reinforced by two successive squadrons of Yeomanry. 
In the end, De Wet was beaten off, and Genera! Campbell, drawn by 
the sound of the firing, advanced for some four miles from the 
Bethlehem outposts, bythe foot of the Longberg. The enemy’s pom- 
pom, which was used as a single loader for want of belts, barked at us 
now and again during the afternoon, but we fancied that it was 
exposed chiefly with a view to tempting us into an attack on a position 
which, from former experience, we knew to be impracticable. As the 
Boers retired they scattered at first in all directions along the berg, and 
were soundly shrapnelled. After a time, however, we saw that the 
shrapnel was falling short, bursting’ in the air well this side of the 
farm buildings and rocks, which offered shelter to the fugitives. I 
was sent out with my troop about 2,000 yards, to look for some Boers 
who were supposed to be lying wounded in a mealie field. We 
found no trace of them, but we were able to see the enemy, further 
on, showing their contempt for artillery by sitting smoking in front 
of, instead of behind, the great boulders, as large as a house, with 
which the ground was strewn. We reported this to the gunners, but 
they were not able to advance, as their ammunition was nearly 
expended. The engagement had taken longer than we had realized, 
though I had noticed that the men grew thirsty. We were drinking, 
towards the end of the afternoon, muddy water brought up from a 
little cover, and the bullets coming over the ridge held by the rear- 
guard killed several horses, including my servant’s and my own 
best charger. The Boers presently trooped down, in a seemingly 
endless procession, from the Longberg, just out of reach of our shell- 
fire, and disappeared for the night at the Lion’s Den, or Eton’s Den 
(another old camp of ours), about six miles off to the right front, and 
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the same distance fram Tweefontein, the three points forming a tri- 
angle. We moved off, shortly before dusk, to Mooimeisjesrust, where 
we had slept on the 15th, and camped in a shocking bad position, 
most of the men lying down on so-called outpost duty, by squadrons, 
250 yards from the horse-lines. Next morning we returned to 
Eland’s River Bridge, having covered 120 miles since the 15th, and 
the I. L. H. being very disgusted, both at the condition of their horses 
and by General Dartnell’s conduct of the engagement, in which we 
had lost thirteen killed and wounded, and behaved as though we had 
been a convoy. , 

Considerable friction had existed between the commanding officers 
of the two I. L. H. regiments and the general, even before we started, 
owing to the shortness of the notice given them; and the general, on 
his side, complained that the I. L. H. were not up to their usual 
standard of efficiency. This seemed to us to be without foundation, 
though no doubt many of them were time-expired men, who desired 
their discharge. At any rate, the general, immediately on his return, 
telegraphed to Lord Kitchener asking for a larger force if he was to 
continue to operate in a district in which De Wet could count on 
2,000 men (a district, it is to be remarked, which Colonel Firman’s 
force had traversed, almost without intermission, for many months). 

If, General Dartnell went on, Lord Kitchener did not see his way 
to reinforce him he would, having no desire to terminate a long and 
honorable career by a disaster, place his resignation in Lord Kitchener’s 
hands. 

General Dartnell’s resignation was accepted by wire; and on the 
20th and 21st we were ordered out once more, this time without the 
I. L. H., to Tweefontein. De Wet’s tale of the “ruse” of false in- 
formation as to his movements, by which he “enticed” us out, is 
obviously nonsensical. On the one hand, we were not hunting him 
by ourselves. On the other, we knew where he was. But we had 
to go out, to cover the newest blockhouse. And we started, with the 
three efficient squadrons of Yeomanry, the West Kents, East Kents, 
and 34th Middlesex; the 35th squadron (which had never trekked 
with us till a few days before, and was not efficient ; moreover, it only 
numbered thirty men on parade, as against our or the West Kents’ 
120) ; some East Yorkshire Infantry; one gun of the 79th Battery; 
a pom-pom ; and the machine-gun section :—say 500 men altogether. 

The whole country-side was infested with Boers. We had only a 
few miles to go; but before reaching Tweefontein my troop in the 
advance-guard picked up a disarmed and dismounted man, belong- 
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ing to another party which had been guarding the Engineers con- 
structing the penultimate blockhouse. He had been captured by 
some burghers who, on our approach, had shot the Boer pony they 
had given him in exchange for his horse, and had made off behind 
some Kaffir kraals. A corporal and two men of the Engineers, when 
we came up, were lying down in the grass and shooting at large. 
We searched the kraals, but the Boers had left. At Tweefontein 
itself, again, we were received with a few shots from some snipers, 
whom Crawley galloped up. They got safely away, however, down 
the steep furthest end of the kop, up which De Wet afterwards 
came. 

We knew the kop well, having camped there more than once. 
It overlooked one of the two closely-parallel roads to Bethlehem; 
and that one of the two which, in the earlier part of the year, we 
had usually followed. It was an isolated kopje, sloping quite 
gradually up from the véldt on the side from which we approached 
it, but descending much more steeply at the other extremity, facing 
Tiger’s-kloof and the Boers. That end of the hill, indeed, was on 
the greater part of three sides nearly precipitous; though even here, 
as we have just seen, mounted men could lead their horses down it 
at several points. The bluff was an almost ideal artillery position 
for commanding the plain cut up by gullies and dongas which 
stretched between us and the Longberg; and as such we had gene- 
rally used it, putting a gun on the top with our main outpost at 
night, and pitching our camp in the plain below to the north. 

Your camp on the hill-top has its disadvantages. When on de- 
tachment duty I always selected, myself, on clear nights, positions 
giving the defense a sky-line, against which my sentries could see. 
At this very Tweefontein Kop, Lieutenant Wyatt Edgell, of our 
squadron, in the previous May, being sent at night to communicate 
with a neighboring column, had, while returning, ridden unobserved, 
owing to the “dead ground” on the convex hill-side, right into the 
picket of Manchester or South Stafford infantry on the summit. 
Edgell—wounded shortly afterwards near Standerton, when his troop 
killed Charles Botha—was the first of the East Kent officers to be 
hit. By this time we had lost three of our complement of five: one 
killed, and two wounded. The 100 per cent, or, including a fresh 
arrival, 120 per cent, was to be completed on Christmas Day. 

At this point De Wet’s story requires attention. His Hollander 
scribe has allowed himself to become confused. “On the 22d,” he 
says, “Colonel Firman’s brigade, * * * about 600 to 700 men 
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strong, marched * * * to Tweefontein.” De Wet reinforced 
his commando, concealed about the Lion’s Den, with the Witzie’s-hook 
and Wilge-River burghers (old acquaintances of ours), and prepared 
for an attack on Christmas morning. His first intention had been 
to make it a day earlier, and accordingly he had reconnoitered the 
west, north, and east sides, with General Prinsloo and Commandant 
Olivier, on December 23. But “my plan,” he is made to say, 
‘“‘* %* %* was somewhat spoilt by the fact that the English had 
already, on the 21st of December, quitted their camp on the mountain. 
They had thus had four days in which to entrench themselves.” The 
dates are confused. It has just been stated on the same page 
(Three Years’ War, p. 340) that we did not reach the kop till the 
22d. But it is clear that our foraging party, sent on the 22d or 23d 
(vide infra) to the Tweefontein farmstead, was taken for a reconnais- 
sance in force, and that it disarranged De Wet’s plans. This, together 
with the reference on page 339 to the impregnable entrenchments at 
our previous camp, is enough to show that a continuance of Colonel 
Firman’s policy of a well-chosen laager and constant activity around 
it—of beating up the enemy’s country, in short, by continual reconnais- 
sances and scouting raids—would in all probability have postponed or 
irustrated the attack altogether. We had never been troubled at night 
before, though we had lived in this neighborhood till we knew it as 
well, probably, as the burghers. Our squadron and subaltern officers 
freely expressed, at this time, amongst themselves, their uneasiness 
at the confinement of the whole force to camp. Most of them had 
learned common sense during the war. Crawley, for example, had 
been wounded, when with the I. L. H., so far back as Colenso. Many of 
them were men of wide experience. The West Kents were commanded 
by Captain Biackburne—now a D. S.O.—-who was recognized as the 
best mounted-infantry captain in that part of South Africa. Black- 
burne (away since the beginning of the month on leave for England) 
had been a Klondike Government official. His second in command 
was another Klondiker; and of his three other officers two were 
English public-school boys who had been ranching in Texas, the 
third, and by no» means the least canny of them, owning a rope-walk 
in a Midland manufacturing town, Hall,“commanding the 34th, a 
veteran wanderer, was the most sagacious middle-aged man I have 
ever met. But though a good captain commanding four troops of 
mounted infantry should be tréated in many ways as the tactical 
and moral equivalent of an infantry battalion-commander, the co- 
operation and advise of our squadron-leaders was neither desired 
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nor accepted, at this time, by headquarters. No scouting was under- 
taken or permitted during the next few days. The Boers turned 
their horses and cattle out to grass in full sight of us daily on the 
high lands around the Lion’s Den, about 10,000 yards to the west, 
and often considerably closer. It was Crawley’s practice in the 
morning to take me up with our field-glasses to observe them. The 
whole country between us and the Den, up to within two miles of 
the camp, was full of scattered Boers, who could always be seen 
moving about. To the south, just beyond the range of our 
15-pounder, across a level plain, was a range of high kops, at the 
toot of which, facing us, lay Tweefontein homestead, a dilapidated 
collection of buildings which we had sheiled and burnt during one 
of our treks earlier in the year. The Boers had never left the hills 
at the back, however, and were in occupation of the farm when we 
arrived. They were shelled out of it before.we marched up to camp, 
but returned, and continually watched us from this quarter. Our 
northern front was usually Clear, because, less than three miles away, 
out of sight over another line of kops parallel with the road, 
General Rundle was in camp, with 270 grenadier guards, sixty-six 
mounted infantry, and a gun, at Mooimeisjesrust—the farm already 
mentioned, at which we had slept on the 15th and 18th, during the 
Kaffir Kop expedition. 

To say that we were absolutely confined to camp is, perhaps, too 
strong an expression. . Crawley had asked leave to take some Cape- 
carts and three troops to Tweefontein Farm to get wood. As a 
' result of his repeated representations, the major, on the day, or second 
day, after our arrival, decided to go himself with a strong force, 
leaving us behind. A wagon or two were escorted across by the 
West Kents, Hall’s 34th, and some other troops, with, I think, the 
pom-pom. The West Kents became warmly engaged with the Boers 
on the hills behind the farm-steading, and the wagons returned 
with a plentiful supply of firewood and other plenishing. This was 
the “reconnaissance” which disconcerted De Wet’s original plan of 
attack on the 24th. Again, an impromptu party of five officers rode 
out a couple of miles or so next day to our left front, and were duly 
rebuked by the adjutant on their return. My black boy, Aaron, who 
had been captured from the Boers, informed me on our arrival at 
Tweefontein that his father was the head man living in one of the 
kraals at the base of the kop. I visited the old chief, and asked 
Aaron if he would like to sleep at his father’s while we were there. 
He replied, “No, baas. My father—my brothers—like Dutchman. 
Plenty Dutchman there at night. I no go.” However, I sent him 
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more than once to spend an hour or two with his father in the 
daytime, and he brought us back particulars as to De Wet’s force 
and the whereabouts of his pom-pom. Crawley, who spoke Basuto, 
took him up to headquarters, but we found that his information was 
not required. For two days we had observed a number of cattle and 
some horses grazing on the plains to our northwest front. On the 
night of the 23d, after much petitioning, Crawley and I obtained 
leave to fetch them in; and about two in the morning we went out 
with my troop, only to find, after a long compass in the dark, that 
they had been driven off. My servant and Aaron, following their spoor 
after daybreak, ran into the fire of the party of Boers who were 
herding them, and had to fall back on us at their best speed. But 
this was not reconnoitering. We had covered, in fact, no ground but 
what we could perfectly well watch from the kop, though much, even 
of that, as was shown by the next incident, lay well within the sphere 
of influence of the Boers. 

The story of Oliver’s cutting-out expedition at the very foot of 
Tweefontein Kop, a few hours before the attack, has often been told. 
It naturally accentuated the criticisms of our inaction already preva- 
lent among the squadron officers. De Wet’s account is misleading, 
but not, I presume, intentionally untrue. While the general him- 
self, with Commandant Olivier and Captain Potgeiter, was making a 
second inspection of our camp (this time from the south side), on 
Christmas Eve, they saw, says De Wet, three Kaffirs riding out on 
the plain to the north-east, whom Olivier and Potgeiter tried to 
intercept. Failing in this, and finding themselves “observed * * * 
they turned their horses and galloped back.” But when the natives 
“had the temerity to pursue them they faced round at the first 
rise. * * * The three * * * seeing the tables were turned, 
hastily wheeied round towards their own camp, but before they could 
reach it one of their number was caught and shot down. One gun 
and the Maxim-Nordenfeldt now fired upon our two officers as 
long as they were in sight, and thus we learnt that the guns were 
placed on the high western point of the mountain.” 

I myself, and half our battalion, saw the native in question killed. 
Hearing some shots fired by the picket near the summit, on the 
afternoon of the 24th, I ran up, and found the men making good 
shooting at two mounted Boers, who had been trying to lead off 
between them a native camp follower, a cattle-boy or water-cart 
man. They had captured him, I was told, at the spruit underneath 
the kop, or within 800 yards of it, where our carts had repeatedly 
gone for water without an escort. As I arrived the rifle fire was 
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.stopped, and the guns laid on to the Boers. They at once rode 
back to the Kaffir, whom they had left standing on the road. Imme- 
diately after the first shell burst, one of them dismounted and shot 
the unarmed boy through the body. They then galloped off in a 
great curve of nearly two/miles across our western front, under a 
well-directed fire from both guns. They were not hit, though the 
shrapnel repeatedly burst over their heads, and whole flights of pom- 
pom shells fell before, behind, and between them. 

On that same afternoon the East Yorkshires were withdrawn 
from Tweefontein, in compliance, it is said, with Lord Kitchener’s 
orders. Before daylight next morning the camp was in the hands 
of the enemy, and Commandant Olivier, one of the two men con- 
cerned in this last brilliant stroke of infamy—this gallant exploit, 
rather, sullied by a vindictive and futile murder—had lost his life 
in the assault. 

At two in the morning we were awakened by a furious fusillade 
directed at our tents from a distance of little more than a hundred 
yards. The Boers had already captured our artillery, and were in 
possession of the summit of the kop, from which, in De Wet’s words, 
they could rake the camp in every corner with their magazine fire. 
They had attacked on the steep western end of the bluff, where there 
was a great deal of dead ground, and good cover among the boulders. 
When “about half-way up” they had been challenged and fired on 
with “a few shots.” But the cover was good, and the summit in- 
_ adequately held. “As we reached the top,” says De Wet, “the gun- 
ners were shot down at their guns.” 

A fierce struggle ensued, the end of which, however, was inevit- 
able. The men in the main camp below, hampered by their tents, 
the wagons, and the hospital, rallied again and again—but in detail, 
and in vain. Many of them scrambling out of their tents and bivouacs, 
were at once hit. The headquarters’ staff were thus struck down at 
the outset, Major W. being instantly killed by many bullets. 
The adjutant, a promising young Regular officer, of Australian 
parentage, was shot through the stomach. Captain Hall, leading a 
charge of the 34th, in an attempt to occupy his allotted position at 
the top of the hill, was shot down, with most of the men who accom- 
panied him. All the sergeants of the 34th, except one, I believe, 
were killed by bullets in the forehead. Lieutenant Watney, ordering 
five of his men to smash the Maxim, charged up the slope to cover 
them, and fell, together with seven out of the ten troopers, the 
available remainder of his section, who had followed him. Hudson, 
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commanding the West Kents in Blackburne’s absence, was killed. 
In the end, the main body of our force, driven out on the flat, fell 
against a party of ‘Boers waiting there to receive them. 

“T think after the sentry heard us,” writes De Wet, “three or 
four minutes must have elapsed before the troops, who were lying 
asleep in their tents or on the veldt, were awakened and could come 
out, because their camp was about a hundred paces distance from 
to fire on the troops, who had retreated to a short distance. Again 
tacked the western end of the kop—that our camp was a hundred 
paces down-hill from the eastern edge of the summit, from which, 
after the capture of the latter, the first volleys were fired on the camp. ) 
“The top of the mountain was not more than from three to four hun- 
dred paces in diameter. To the east, in a hollow, the convoy was 
placed, and from every schanze we could rake it with fire.” “Directly 
we reached the top the deafening roar of a heavy fight began, and 
lasted from fifteen to twenty minutes. After a short but 
desperate struggle the English gave way. . . . We continued 
to fire on the troops, who had had retreated to a short distance. Again 
they gave way, and took up another position further on, and so it went 
on for about 2,000 paces. The whole engagement lasted, 
so far as I could judge, for about an hour. I cannot say for certain, 
because I made no note of the time.” 

Finally, the account concludes: “It was a party of Yeomanry 
with whom we had been dealing, and I must say they behaved very 
gallantly under exceptionally trying circumstances ; for it is always to 
be expected that when men are attacked during the night a certain 
amount of confusion must ensue.” 

It is almost the only compliment, throughout his reminiscences, 


' which our master of night surprises feels constrained to pay to his 


friends the enemy. 

The fate of our East Kents was distinct from that of the other and 
less fortunately situated squadrons. Owing to a peculiarity in the 
ground they held, they were not involved in the general confusion, 
and their fire was, there is no reason to think, responsible for most of 
the loss sustained by the enemy. When the hailstorm of bullets 
(it sounded like a heavy hailstorm), first woke us, my troop at once 
took up its allotted station, facing outwards to the south. After two 
minutes or so, when we had discovered where the fire came from 
(which was not immediately obvious), we found ourselves facing up 
the hill, sheltered by a ledge of rock, a little above our first position 
and within less than fifty yards of a large body of Boers, whose 
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bodies were shadowily visible by starlight against the sky, and whose 
rifles were flashing as they poured a magazine fire over our heads 
into the camp to our right rear. As we stood, the ledge covered us 
up to the height of our chins, or even our eyes, and, by holding our 
rifles high and firing uphill along the ground, we were shooting, as it 
were, at the boots of our opponents, who were not able to stand our 
fire, and were, I dare say, more than a little puzzled by it. They 
melted away, at any rate, in all directions, disappearing, so far as we 
could see in the vague light, principally outwards over the southern 
face of the hill. At this time some one called out, “They have 
carried off the guns,” and just then word was brought me that 
Captain Crawley, who had remained with our only other subaltern 
in charge of the three other troops on our left (or, as it had now 
become, our rear), had been hit by two bullets, in the mouth and 
throat. I accordingly withdrew my troop—which, besides, was 
becoming enfiladed from the right—about fifty yards, and got them 
into line with the rest of the squadron, of which I took command. 
In our new formation we were in line of squadron, lying down, firing 
up the hill, at right angles to our allotted schanzes on the cliff-edge, 
now of no use. Our rear, which was at present unmolested, was 
protected by one schanze, and to our right and right-front, mostly 
out of sight over the curve of the slope, lay the main camp, where, 
as we could hear from the wild crackle of rifle-fire, a vigorous defense 
was still being maintained. Before long we managed to clear our 
own front of the enemy, strong bodies of whom, including two or three 
mounted men (probably De Wet and his staff), had re-appeared on 
the sky-line. The only burgher whom we could discover to have 
followed us down from the ledge was settled by my servant. He was 
an old man, the flash of whose rifle, as-he lay in the grass not 
more than thirty yards away from us, we had repeatedly observed. 
The men behaved most admirably, each troop, for example, having 
kept itself distinct, which in such work was a remarkable achieve- 
ment; and, after the first few minutes, so careful and steady was 
their shooting that I was able to cease from exercising any check 
over the rate of their fire. Our fellows could be relied on at this 
time to carry their 150 rounds and a little more, and we had a final 
safeguard in my own troopers, who never failed to report when they 
came within their last thirty rounds. In about an hour I was able 
to please Crawley, who was lying in a sangar in the middle of our 
line, by telling him of my intention to advance to clear the summit. 
As a first step I sent Sergeant White, and a trooper named, | think, 
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Dack, with orders to find the officer next commanding on our right, 
and ask him either to cover our advance or to come with us. 
White presently reported that the remainder of the hill was in 
possession of the Boers, and that the other Yeomanry, such of them 
as were still resisting, had been driven off into the flat. Up to this 
point I had thought we were fighting a successful engagement. 
We could not now, however, though we had so far suffered few 
casualties, hope to maintain ourselves, either where we were or further 
up the hill, with an isolated force of a hundred men—especially as, 
besides the fire, not yet subdued, from our right front, a dropping 
fire had in the last few minutes begun to gall us from our rear. I 
was preparing, therefore, to draw off, breaking through the few 
Boers collected at the wagons, when a party of the enemy, which 
had crept around us, suddenly attacked our left flank. At this point 
I was shot; the whole squadron, especially the left-hand troop, 
was severely cut up, and soon after I came to myself the firing 
died finally away. The engagement had lasted more nearly an hour 
and a half than De Wet’s “hour.” The Boer general himself 
stood near me presently, talking to the commandant who had shot 
me, whom he ordered to remain with the rear-guard when the wagons 
were removed. The I. L. H. galloped up at six o’clock, or 6:30, about 
twenty minutes after the last burgher had left, but were not able 
to attempt a pursuit. Crawley died next day, and, in all, our killed 
numbered fifty-eight, the wounded eighty-four, the missing and 
prisoners 250. No white flag had been raised, and only about 
eighty men made their escape. The enemy’s loss was subsequently 
stated at between fifty and seventy men. Lieutenant Scarlett, the 
artillery officer in charge of the 15-pounder, reported two wagon-loads 
of Boer dead and wounded. . The I. L. H., who captured one or two 
stragglers in the next few days, satisfied themselves that thirty of 
the burghers had been killed. De Wet, who computes our loss, with 
reasonable accuracy, at “116” (read 142) “dead and wounded and 
240 prisoners of war,” says that his own was “also heavy—fourteen 
dead and thirty wounded; among the dead were Commandant Olivier 

‘ and Vice-Veldt-Cornet Jan Dalebout . . .; among 
the wounded was one of my own staff, Gert De Wet. Later on two 
more died, one of them being Veldt-Cornet Lowrens.” The figures, 
as any one who has been the victim of a successful night attack will 
admit, are less unsatisfactory than at first sight they appear. 

De Wet’s statement concludes with a remark which, though it may 
be taken with a pinch of salt, yet remains a deadly commentary on 
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the distribution of troops in the district. “The sun had hardly risen,” 
he says, “when the enemy opened fire from a mountain two miles to 
the north-east . . . where there was a little camp with one gun. 
If I had still had the same numbers as were with me” overnight “the: 
I could also have taken this little camp’—and with it General 
Rundle. 

Napoleon, with inferior numbers in the field, always managed to 
mass superior numbers at the decisive point. De Wet was not a 
Napoleon, though he had certainly managed, in this instance, to 
abolish a useful body of mounted infantry. Nor was the fault alto- 
gether, perhaps, with those in authority over us. Our newly-joined 
“squadron” of thirty strong had been on picket duty that night, and 
very likely made a poor business of their part of the defense. But 
Rundle’s 270 Grenadiers, camped on the top of Tweefontein Kop, 
instead of at Mooimeisesrust (where they were actually in danger 
and in no case of any conceivable use), would have allowed us to 
render it a disastrous Christmas Day for De Wet. General Rundle 
was ordered, it is believed, to occupy as many points as possible in his 
district. At the same time, an inability to concentrate, not necessarily 
a crushing force, but a force able to take the field at all—to strike a 
counter-blow—was a fatal defect in the dispositions which General 
Rundle felt himself obliged, at this period, to make. 

The report (circulated, and, as I am able to state, for some time, 
at all events, believed in the highest civilian quarters in Johannes- 
berg) that our men were sleepy after certain hypothetical Christmas 
festivities, was, as the slightest attempt at inquiry would have proved, 
utterly without foundation. There has been a tendency amongst 
many persons connected with the Regulars, from Mr. Brodrick down- 
wards, to depreciate the 1901 Yeomanry. I have no desire, in 
defending my own friends, who, I think, were this time somewhat 
wastefully expended, to make any attack upon our brothers-in-arms. 
But the ordinary professional soldier, in our experience, was ill-adapted 
to the business of dealing with De Wet. The infantry officer, for 
several reasons, was usually quite at sea. With the:Indian Staff 
Corps, on the other hand, we found ourselves able to work well. 

Of two things the Yeomanry officers who survived Tweefontein 
are convinced :—first that the disaster would not have happened if 
Colonel Firman had been in command; and, secondly, that no blame, 
in any case, can be attached to the main body of our men, who 
behaved with admirable steadiness. 

Harotp G. Parsons, 


Late Lieut, rth Battalion I, Y. 
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LA GARITA DEL DIABLO* 


Just north of the massive walls of Fort San Cristobal in San Juan, 
Porto Rico, on the rocky and abrupt shore of the ocean, there is a 
small and low promontory extending about fifty paces into the 
sea, at the extremity of which may still be seen a masonry sentry 
box, weather-stained and partly in ruins. 

The waves that at times break violently along the shore, forming 
capricious cascades among the fissured rocks, lash the sides of the 
narrow promontory as if rebuffing and angrily struggling against 
that stony arm unceasingly extended seaward. 

When the north winds increase, and the sea is white capped and 
roars louder than is customary on that part of the coast, there are 
intervals when the sentry box disappears for a moment amid the 
foam and spray from waves that strike the face of the rock on 
which it is cemented; but soon the arched roof reappears like the 
enormous crest of a giant half submerged in the watery vortex. 

This outwork, the costly and solid construction of which dates 
from more than one hundred and fifty years ago, is now completely 
abandoned, and popular tradition ascribes to it many strange events, 
designating it by the sinister name of “The Garita del Diablo,” or 
the Devil’s Sentry Box. 

In the early period of the city’s history, after repeated attacks 
by pirates and foreign fleets, permission was finally given to con- 
struct coast defenses; resulting first in the Fortaleza,—the present 
site of the governor’s residence; then, El Morro,—the principal fort, 
with the wall of circumvallation; and, in the 17th century, San 
Cristobal, of which “La Garita” is a part. 

The promontory referred to afforded a fine lookout for the 
approach of the enemy by sea; and a sentinel belonging to the interior 
guard of the fort, and who was relieved every two hours by means of 
a subterranean gallery which debouched at the foot of the wall, was 
charged with this duty. 

The tradition does not state how long this duty was performed 
without untoward accident; only that one night the corporal with his 


*The Devil’s Sentry Box, 
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relief did not find the sentinel on his post; the garita was deserted as 
well as the narrow passageway that led to it. The sentinel had dis- 
appeared. 

The event produced a great sensation throughout the city, and 
the troops themselves began to regard the post with a certain degree 
of suspicion. Some time elapsed and when the sad and sudden dis- 
appearance was nearly forgotten, another transpired under like circum- 
stances, occasioning new fears and serving as a subject for endless 
commentary. This time nothing but the sentinel’s gun was found in 
the “garita”; the sentinel had disappeared like the other one. Not 
the slightest indication of a struggle or of violence was observed. 
The wild denizens of the sea could not reach the “garita,” nor could 
they eat the soldiers entire, cap, cartridge box and all; that was absurd. 

According to the most popular admitted version, the diablo in 
person must have been party to the ambuscade, and, to confirm this 
belief, two or three more,sentinels vanished like the others. 

From the date of the last disappearance, the guard of San Cristobal 
ceased to place sentinels on this post; the outlet of the gallery 
in the walls was sealed up, and the garita remained alone and empty 
like the corpse of a reprobate abandoned to the attacks of the sea and 
the curses of the land. 

On one of the many times that I heard this story, at a gathering 
of country people, I found myself near an old man of humble bearing, 
pleasant face, lively and intelligent, who occasionally closed his lips 
firmly as if to suppress a smile of incredulity. I was struck at the 
remarkable contrast between the somewhat disdainful tranquillity of 
the old man and the uneasiness, emotion and even fear that were 
revealed in the faces of the other listeners. Some words that I heard 
him pronounce in the way of commentary on certain passages of the 
narrative, and the opinion finally expressed upon the reservation with 
which some stories exaggerated by superstitious fancy should be 
accepted, convinced me that this man knew something more of the 
facts respecting the mysterious events of /a garita del diablo. I did 
not wait long in finding an opportune occasion for questioning him on 
this subject; and after several reservations and precautions that he 
believed indispensable for his personal security, he expressed himself 
as follows :— 

“Some forty years ago I served in the permanent battalion of 
veteran troops quartered in San Cristobal, and had several times 
performed my tour as a night sentinel in what we then called “the 
ocean sentry box.” Truly it wasn’t very pleasant passing two long 
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hours in that solitary place, enveloped in the darkness of night, 
surrounded by the threatening waves, and in a wind, more moist than 
cold, that blew unceasingly and as subtle and penetrating as the 
tongue of a backbiter. 

“One night,—I recollect it as if it were yesterday,—it came my 
turn to go on duty there from eleven o’clock till one. The weather 
was rainy and the noise of the sea sounded louder than usual from 
the castle parade. I would willingly have given half my month’s pay 
to be freed from that disagreeable duty. 

“At the hour fixed I descended with the corporal of the guard 
by the narrow and humid gallery that leads to the sea shore, where 
on opening the outer door a gust of wind drove the spray into our 
faces. The corporal uttered something not very polite and advanced 
to the garita. The ceremony of relieving post was soon ended, and 
I remained alone and exposed to the inclemencies of that location. 

“A quarter of an hour passed and it seemed to me extremely long. 

“*Centinela alerta,’ they called out from the summit of the Castle, 
and the call reached my ears faintly, half drowned by the force of 
the wind and the noise of the sea. I answered as usual and continued 
walking back and forth between the wall and the garita. The monotony, 
the solitude and above all the humid air that fairly penetrated my bones 
were making the duty insupportable; and it still lacked seven quarter 
hours before my relief would come. 

“A sentinel can neither sit down nor smoke, and this last condition 
above all was a great martyrdom for me. I had two cheroots that I 
had bought in the canteen to smoke after I was relieved, and at each 
step I took they moved about in the outside pocket of my blouse, 
exhibiting themselves before my eyes, thus stimulatiny a desire which 
I had never felt more lively or tenacious. I don’t recollect ever having 
struggled with temptation so great; the hour, the bad weather, the 
prohibition itself, everything incited me to smoke, with irresistible 
force. There never was a new havana, however delicious or tempting 
the flavor, more eagerly longed for than those memorable cheroots. 
I finally ceded to the temptation, aided by the advent of a shower 
which compelled me to take refuge in the garita. Once there, and 
sure that no one could see me, I laid my gun aside, pulled out my 
tinder box, put a cigar in my mouth and struck the flint violently. 
At that instant a great wave struck the base of the garita, causing 
a shower of spray to enter the loophole and put out the sparks of the 
slow match. It is needless to say that this calamity produced an 
intense disgust. I left the place half blind with anger, and began 
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striding back and forth with my hands in my pockets; I had forgotten 
my gun and even my orders. By degrees I became calm and the 
first thing I noticed was the cheroot that I still held forcibly between 
my lips. Desire increased with opposition to its gratification, and 
became still more accentuated by the presence of the corpus delicto, 
so that the pleasure of enjoying a few puffs was then my main ambition. 
I continued my exercise, at each turn more tormented by the vehemence 
of desire, and soon fixed my attention on the nearest light, if not the 
only one, that could be distinguished amid the surroundings. It shone 
to the west of the garita, in one of the huts that in that epoch had been 
constructed in the vicinity of the slaughter-house. After recalling 
the approximate distance to it, I calculated that a trip could be made 
to it in two or three minutes. 

“On few occasions had I been so active as I was then in putting 
an idea into practice, stimulated as I was by tempting desire. 

“In a few seconds after having calculated the distance, I was 
at the base of the wall picking my way cautiously in the direction 
of the exterior grounds. 

“At last I arrived at the desired spot, where there was a building 
of poor appearance which I had formerly visited. I asked for a glass 
of aguardiente, and without so much as ‘by your leave’ made for the 
light which was burning in the center of the room. How delicious 
were the first inhalations of that cigar of the vilest tobacco. 

“Such was my perturbation on entering that I had not even 
noticed the gathering of persons in’ the rooms adjacent to the shop. 
The owner was celebrating the baptism of a daughter, and immediately 
the sound of the guitar and “guiro” announced the beginning of 
one of those delightful reunions of the country called a ‘merengue,’ 
doubtless for its analogous effect. 

“T looked instinctively in the direction of the garita. All the 
shades of night seemed to have completely covered the site. Duty 
called me nevertheless and it was necessary to return to my abandoned 
post. 

“I approached one of the open doors of the ballroom to gratify 
my youthful curiosity before leaving. I don’t know whether it was 
the condition of my mind, the effect of the aguardiente, or the great 
contrast between the dark solitude of the garita and the lively 
picture before my eyes, or perhaps all of these conditions together, 
that exercised so agreeable a fascination over my senses. It is certain 
that I felt myself transported to an ideal world, to a paradise of 
delight. 
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“What girls! Powerful Goodness!” (and saying this the narrator 
joined his hands, his face became animated, and his eyes shone for 
an instant as if emitting electric sparks.) 

“There was one among them all, of the complexion of a gypsy 
from my own country (although now here, I am from Triana )—there 
was I say a brunette with eyes of fire, toa sal (chic), ‘as they say 
in Andalusia.’ That form and that bearing ; and that,—I can’t express 
it! Pardon me for dwelling on details that do not relate to the 
subject of our interview, but which I have never been able to forget. 
I cursed the guard duty that prevented me from remaining there; 
but it was necessary to return and I returned. I mean to say that 
with heroic resolve I reached the door, and God well knows that I 
would have kept on had it not been for a heavy shower that fell at that 
instant, sounding like a hail storm on the bark roof. In reality I 
blessed the rain that came so opportunely for giving me some minutes 
more of pleasure ; and there appealed to me more than ever the danger 
of exposing myself, heated as I was, to the effect of a shower. Besides 
I reckoned that it was little past twelve o’clock ; I had more than time 
to return to the garita ; and it was unlikely that at this hour and in such 
weather it would be visited by the officers of the guard. 

“Thus consoling myself,I re-entered the ballroom, seating myself 
courageously beside the charming brunette. I paid her several com- 
pliments offhand, and she replied by calling me ‘bold,’ ‘cool’ and I 
don’t know how many more things, but without showing herself angry 
or manifesting either scorn or disdain. Then I talked to her with 
more formality and respect, exerted myself in describing her charms, 
said that I was dying for her and that I had but four months to serve 
(in reality it was four years), and another lot of nonsense that there 
is no need of recalling. I had reached the most passionate and pathetic 
part of my discourse when I heard clearly and distinctly the ringing 
of a bell. It was from the Castle and announced the hour of my 
relief. For an instant I was stupefied and confused. "I then left with- 
out saying good-bye, taking the path to the garita. When within a 
hundred paces of it, I saw the corporal and the comrade who was to 
relieve me searching the vicinity for me with lighted lanterns. Time 
had passed unnoticed by me and I had incurred a most tremendous 
responsibility, as military regulations prescribed the penalty of death 
for a sentinel who abandoned his post. The penalty is rigorous and 
excessive, especially in time of peace and with the attendant circum- 
stances, the hour of night, the weather, the place and even the huge 
wave that extinguished the fire of my tinder. Cursed cigar! But 
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regulations already pronounced my condemnation to death, and, at 
that epoch, they were applied, especially to soldiers, with inflexible 
severity. I was not then to create any illusions as to my situation, 
nor was it prudent to waste any time; before break of day I must find 
myself out of the city in parts where I might evade the search that 
would be made ‘for me. I firmly resolved to save my life and set out 
favored by the darkness of night. As I passed near the building 
where the ball took place, the participants had just come out and were 
scattering through the different alleys of old ‘Balleja.’ In a group of 
noisy companions of her sex, and perhaps relating to them the doings 
of the polite and daring soldier, there she was, the pretty quadroon 
with eyes of fire, she who, aside from the wretched cigar, had been the 
involuntary cause of my perdition. 

“That same night, worn out with fatigue, I reached the beach of 
Palo-Ceco, by means of a small boat which I found on the near shore. 

Afterwards,—it woulde very long to narrate,—I arrived at this 
place, asked for lodging and protection of a poor countryman who 
gave me the best bed in his hut and the best plate at his table. 1 
helped him at his work, conformed to his habits, acquired a tract of 
land, built a hut, founded a family and here I am, converted into a 
country farmer, a transformed Andalusian. 

“Shortly after arriving here, the news was circulating that the 
devil had performed one of his deeds in the city, carrying away a 
sentinel, body and soul, without leaving more than a piece of tinder 
and his gun. 

“It makes me smile when I hear them attribute to the devil my 
disappearance from the garita, when the fact is he had nothing to do 
with it, unless they might be works of his,—the temptation of the 
cheroot and the fascination of the charming brunette of Balleja.” 

This is the tale of the old man who now rests in the bosom of 
mother earth, and it is here written as an appendix to the tradition 
cémmonly ascribed to /a garita del diablo. 


Henry A. REED, 
Major Artillery Corps, U. S. Army. 
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A STRANGE WOUND: A STORY OF THE 
REBELLION. 


SoME years ago, when stationed in a little town in one of our Western 
States on college duty, it was my pleasure and delight to spend my 
leisure hours after drill in the office of a local practitioner, a Dr. 
Brown by name. He had been a surgeon and medical director of a 
Western military district during the war, and had, moreover, a wide 
experience in various capacities. Possessed of great conversational 
powers, a close observer of men and events, a deep thinker and a great 
reader, his statements of what he had witnessed not only were of 
great interest, but remarkable for accuracy and truth as well as detail. 
One day while in his office the conversation took a professional turn, 
and he spoke of great accidents and wounds, and ended by giving 
me the following tale, which I here relate in as nearly his words as I 
can now recollect. 

“Well, lieutenant, one of the most remarkable wounds I ever 
came across was connected with a young fellow who belonged to this 
town. It was in 1862, and I was then attached as surgeon to a regi- 
ment of Sanborn’s brigade, Hamilton’s division, in Rosecrans’s Army 
of the Mississippi. All through that summer and early fall we were 
pretty scarce of medical officers in that army, and I had plenty of 
work to do, I can assure you. In September I was appointed an 
assistant medical director, and had my quarters on the staff of General 
Hamilton. During the summer we had not moved around much, but 
when the fall came, our work commenced in earnest. We were at 
that time in Northern Mississippi, and Grant, who commanded the 
Western armies then, had an idea of making a forward movement just 
the moment he felt himself strong enough. By the capture of Forts 
Donelson and Henry, Island No. 10, and the battle of Shiloh, he had 
cleared not only Kentucky but all of Northern Mississippi of the Con- 
federates, and also all of Western Tennessee. But in Eastern Tennes- 
see Bragg had a strong force, and threatened to start northward and 
carry the war to the Ohio border. Now, Grant thought that if Buell 
could keep Bragg in check he—Grant—could then march southward 
and compel Bragg to either retreat precipitately or find himself be- 
tween two large armies, and thus be compelled to fight against great 
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odds. I have always thought that was a mistake of Grant’s, for at 
that time if he had consolidated his forces he could have marched on 
Vicksburg and Port Royal, which were then without intrenchments 
or much defense, and have captured them with ease, thus opening the 
Mississippi and saving the many lives and battles of the year following. 
At least, that is my opinion, but I am only a doctor, and I suppose my 
opinion wouldn’t count with military men. The forces Grant had in 
September in his front and opposed to him were Earl Van Dorn’s 
army at and around Vicksburg, and Sterling Price in his direct front 
in Central Mississippi. The two together numbered about thirty-four 
thousand men, while Grant had nearly forty thousand, but spread out 
from Memphis in Tennessee to Bolivar in Mississippi. Now, when 
Bragg found Buell too strong to pass, he could not break away from 
him, as Buell would have kept on his heels, and between Buell and 
Grant he would have been crushed. So he sent for Van Dorn and 
Price to join him, and in ordét to keep Grant away he ordered them to 
make a diversion in his favor by breaking through Grant’s lines. Well, 
now, lieutenant, I am telling you all this in order that you may under- 
stand why the battle of Iuka was fought, a battle which to my think- 
ing was one of the most important in the war, though the numbers 
engaged on either side were very small. You see Grant had his prin- 
cipal depot at Holly Springs, and at Memphis was Sherman with 
sixteen thousand men, while Ord and Hurlburt held the rest of the 
line with only about sixteen thousand men. For a while Rosecrans 
- had about eighteen thousand, since the forces at Bolivar were put in 
his command. After Van Dorn had fortified Vicksburg somewhat he 
started to make a break to the north, and his first step was to seize 
the depot at Holly Springs and then appear to march straight for 
Bragg. But he was a sly old fellow, and instead of marching at once 
to join Bragg he and Price agreed to form a junction at Iuka, close to 
Grant’s lines, then breaking through his lines, to roll Grant back to 
the Tennessee and northward, and then join Bragg, by which means 
they would have been able to whip Buell, and thus cause a loss to the 
Union forces of all of Tennessee and Kentucky,—an amount of ter- 
ritory which had taken our troops two years nearly to gain. In that 
case, also, Grant never would have been heard of as a great general. 
So you can see the importance of Iuka. If it could be held long 
enough for Grant to get up his forces there in strength, then Van 
Dorn and Price would necessarily be compelled to retreat, and Bragg 
would not have his expected reinforcements. Grant penetrated Van 
Dorn’s plan, however, but only two days before the battle, and he alse 
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sent forces to seize and hold Iuka, so that it virtually became a race 
as to who should get there first. Van Dorn made it, and at once 
fortified himself strongly, thus hoping to beat the forces sent against 
him in detail. He got in September 18, 1862, and the battle took place 
the next day. 

“Well, now you know pretty well the situation of Iuka, I will tell 
you my story. In 1859 Jim and Tom Ainsworth, twin brothers, lived 
here. They were a mighty handsome couple, both straight, tall, and 
well formed, and having good, manly faces. Jim was dark,—that is, 
he had dark eyes and hair,—while Tom had blue eves and hair a 
shade lighter than Jim’s. They were both of the same height and 
build, and both were well educated and full of good sense. Well, you 
know the widow living over on the corner of Third and Washing- 
ton Streets. She was Mary Carter in those days, and as pretty a 
picture of health, happiness, and good looks as the sun looks upon. 
Oi course all the young fellows in town were wild after her, but it 
was some time before she showed a preference for the Ainsworth 
boys. However, it was a puzzle to know which of the two she liked 
the best. If she went with Jim one day, the next she was with Tom, 
and, notwithstanding this shifting, there did not seem to be the slight- 
est jealousy between the two brothers. Sometimes all three would 
conie into church together, and after service was over she would 
smile as much upon one as the other while she walked home with 
both. I used to watch them pretty often, and, somehow or other, | 
fancied it was really Tom she liked the most, though I could not tell 
why, and she must herself have been unconscious of it. 

“Things went on in that way through the year, and then came the 
talk about Breckinridge, Lincoln, and Douglas. The brothers were 
both Southern, and of course looked at matters from a Southern point 
of view, and they went about making speeches together and helping 
along each other all they could. They were both smart lawyers, and 
having come from Tennessee, of course had no abolition blood in them. 
Well, fall came, and Lincoln was elected; and although their party 
was defeated, they seemed to stick closer to each other than ever be- 
fore, and Mary Carter had not yet made a choice. People used to say 
she would have to marry them both. But one day in December Jim 
came into my office with his handsome face all aglow, and a happier 
and more triumphant light dancing out of his bright eyes than I ever 
saw before. I knew something had happened, but I was struck all of 
a heap when he told me that Mary Carter had promised to marry him; 
I was so sure it was Tom she liked best, and I couldn’t help saying, 
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‘But Tom—does he know?’ ‘Yes, poor Tom! He says he loved 
her, but I am sure he never loved her as I do, and he'll get over it 
soon.’ After he left I sat musing, and thinking after all how little 
we know of a woman’s. ways, when who should come in but Tom. 
His face was downcast and sad, but he tried to cheer up, and when I 
spoke to him about the matter he said, ‘Yes, I am glad Jim has her. 
I thought she liked me best, but you see I was mistaken, and I would 
rather he had her than any one else.’ I saw he was hit hard, but was 
trying to be a man, and a generous one, about it, and somehow I 
couldn’t help but think there was a mistake about it all. 

“Well, for the rest of that winter times were pretty active and full 
for me in this little town, for there were a good many people here who 
afterwards became red-hot Copperheads, and feeling ran pretty high 
on all sides. Still, though Mary and the boys were of different polit- 
ical ways of thinking, they all got along finely, and nothing seemed to 
mar their happiness, and the.time was set in spring for Jim’s marriage. 

“One afternoon late in March the young people of the town to the 
number of a dozen started down to Elliot’s pond for the last skate of 
the season. I could not go then, but promised to join them in the 
evening, and as it would be moonlight, and they would, besides, light 
bonfires on the ice near shore. They were to stay out late. It had 
been pretty warm during the day and the ice had softened a good deal, 
but towards nightfall it grew cold and froze up tight again. I remem- 
ber the gloriously beautiful night as though it were yesterday. The 
moon at its full, the snow—what was left-of it—crisp and sparkling 
under feet, and the sheet of ice glimmering on the pond like a setting 
of glass. 

“As I sauntered down about eight o’clock towards the bridge at 
the upper end of the pond I heard several screams and shouts for help 
near by. I rushed down, and there struggling to get up through the 
ice was Tom Ainsworth, while a rod or two off was Mary Carter 
entirely helpless. It took me but a moment to break a board off the 
fence near by and soon have the fellow out, and as he crawled up 
the bank Mary followed him, very-pale and trembling with emotion, 
and I heard her say something about her darling and that kind of 
stuff, and the next moment they were kissing each other for all they 
were worth. I was pretty much astonished, knowing she was engaged 
to Jim. I stopped that scene by hurrying him off to change his clothes. 
I hunted up Jim and put Mary in his charge, and then left without 
joining the skating party, who were all down at the lower end of the 
pond a mile away, 
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“You see I wasn’t mistaken after all,—she liked Tom best; and 
when she saw him, as she thought, drowning, it came all of a sudden 
to her. In a few days it all came out. Tom was willing to do the 
honorable thing and go away, but Mary took the matter in her own 
hands, telling Jim how she felt, and that she never could marry him, 
—Jim. : 

“A week after the news of Sumter came to us, and I’ll never for- 
get Tom’s anguish as he came to my room to tell me the whole story. 
It seemed that what Mary told Jim had changed his entire nature. 
He cursed both Tom and Mary, told them he would be a living thorn 
in their sides, threatened all sorts of things, and finally ended by 
leaving town and going South to join the Confederate army. You 
cannot imagine his rage unless you knew his character, as I was just 
beginning to learn it, and he was simply unshakable once his mind was 
made up; and this point you must remember because of the sequel. 

“Well, those two boys separated never to meet again till on the bat- 
tlefield of Iuka, and then under such strange conditions as war alone 
can bring out. Tom enlisted and joined an Ohio battery, but before 
going to the front he was married to Mary. I soon joined the army 
as surgeon, and went through the fighting at Donelson, Henry, Shi- 
loh, the marching and work during the summer of 1862, and finally 
found myself, as I have told you, at Iuka. 

“And now to go back to that battle-field where the two brothers 
and myself met again. When Grant had learned of Price’s attempt 
on Iuka, he ordered Rosecrans with his two divisions of Hamilton 
and Stanley to advance on the town by the roads to the west and 
south of the town, while Ord with nine thousand men was to advance 
on the north. As Rosy had in his two divisions about nine thousand 
more, if the whole eighteen thousand men could all get there at the 
same time they could easily hold the place against Van Dorn and Price 
together till Grant had brought up his entire force, if need be. 

“Tuka is a beautiful village on the hills, and to its south just out- 
side the town was the triangular plateau on which the battle took place. 
The base of this triangle was north towards the town, and the point 
towards the south. The base was about a mile long, but the point 
lopped off was about a quarter of a mile wide only. Price had fully 
fourteen thousand men there on the 18th, and he at once caused them 
to throw up intrenchments on the plateau along the base. Behind 
them were thick woods, and their position was about as strong as it 
well could be. Rosecrans did not divide his forces as he was ordered 
to do, and thus approach by two roads, bringing all his men at once 
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on the field, but scattered them on one road, with Hamilton’s division in 
advance. The skirmishers of this division struck the Confederate 
pickets about four o’clock on the afternoon of the next day, the 19th, 
and immediately as fierce a little fight took place as occurred during 
the entire war. In fact, it is given as a matter of record that no fight 
had so great a percentage of killed and wounded, for the numbers 
engaged, as did the battery in Hamilton’s division. Look at it, lieu- 
tenant, yourself, and you will see as I do that it was one of the most 
important battles of the war. Ord was far away and did not come up 
till the next day, when the fight was over; Grant knew nothing of the 
battle till late that night; while Rosy came on the battle-field but a 
moment, and then, not thinking it would be much, went to the rear to 
hurry up Stanley’s troops. So Hamilton’s division had to fight the 
battle alone with but four thousand five hundred men. All depended 
on them, and to Hamilton alone must belong the entire credit of the 
victory. It was simply a question of holding his place till night should 
put an end to the battle, for he knew that if he could do that, then by 
morning light there would be more than enough troops to take care of 
all the Johnnies. If he could not hold his ground, then Price would 
strike Stanley, overthrow him, turn and beat Ord, and thus destroy 
Grant’s army by detail, and all won so far during the war by the Union 
troops would be lost. Then, making the junction with Van Dorn, the 
Confederates would have driven Buell over the Ohio and destroyed 
Grant. So it all depended on Hamilton and his division, and that 
officer fully realized it, and he fought his men as few officers know 
how,—always in front, just when and wherever needed, by his personal 
example inspiring his men to hold their ground. His horse was killed 
under him, his clothes perforated with bullets, and every officer on his 
staff and body-guard but two either killed or wounded. But he held 
his ground for the three hours of light remaining, and at dark, unable 
to overcome him, the Confederates withdrew, knowing that the next 
morning Ord and Rosecrans with the rest of the troops would be up. 
“It was a bloody battle, for we lost over two hundred and seventy 
killed and nearly six hundred wounded out of the four thousand five 
hundred men engaged, while the rebs lost almost double that out of 
fourteen thousand men engaged. The key-point of the battle was the 
ground held by the Ohio battery, in which Tom Ainsworth was now a 
sergeant. It played the very devil among the rebs, and they deter- 
mined to have it. So twice they charged it, and both times were 
driven off. Again they formed columns of attack to storm it, and this 
time they came on so there was no stopping them. The battery did 
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splendid work just then. The guns seemed alive, so rapidly did they 
spit out their showers of grape and canister that tore great lanes 
through the approaching masses. I happened to be near the battery 
at that time and saw Tom dismounted, himself aiming and firing his 
gun; and, looking over to the rebs, who should be leading the fore- 
most company of attack but his brother Jim! The very demon was 
in Jim’s eyes as he recognized Tom, and his face lighted up with a 
terrible expression of hate, and he began, even in the noise and tur- 
moil, to curse him, when his voice was drowned in an explosion. Tom 
had pulled his lanyard, the last shot fired by the battery, and a shower 
of grape went right at Jim’s company, which laid out Jim and half 
his men. But notwithstanding, the battery was taken, but soon lost, 
again taken, and at last abandoned to our men at night-fall. 

“Well, that is all about the fight. Hamilton, I think, is the man to 
whom all the credit is due, as Rosecrans was nowhere about. That 
night the rebs left in such a hurry that we had to bury their dead and 
take care of their wounded. I had my hands full, for I was short of 
assistants. I had ordered a house in town seized and turned into 
a hospital. It had belonged to a Confederate general officer, and was 
one of the largest and finest houses in the village, and surrounded by 
a beautiful shaded lawn. When the house was filled with wounded, 
and there were still many more coming, I directed a number to be 
placed outside on the lawn under the shade of trees. As there they 
had plenty of fresh air, not cold at that time of the year, they were 
really as comfortable as in the house. 

“Towards evening of the second day after the battle I got my first 
chance for a little rest, and, taking my pipe and a camp-stool, I went 
out on the lawn to have a quiet smoke. I sat down as far from the 
groups of wounded as I well could, though they were so many that 
was not saying much. At my feet a little way from me was the ap- 
parently lifeless body of a Confederate who had been brought in 
severely wounded, but had died, as was supposed, before the surgeons 
could get around to him, and the burial parties were still busy with 
our own men. Part of his skull had been torn off by a piece of grape- 
shot or shell; and the brain or part of it was protruding in a bulbous 
balloon-shaped mass, confined, it seemed, by a thin tissue. Although 
covered with blood and dirt, there was something about him that struck 
my attention, and, bending over him, I discovered it was poor Jim 
Ainsworth. At first I was glad that he was done for, for I knew he 
must have been instantly killed, and Tom and his wife could hence- 
forth live in peace. But even while looking at him, it seemed to me 
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that there was the very slightest respiration, and to my surprise I 
found on examination that there was. ‘Impossible,’ I said to myself, 
and I knelt down to watch the closer. A man with the top of his 
head blown off, the brain protruding, left in the open air for forty- 
eight hours without attention,—why, such a thing was never heard of. 
But my senses to the contrary notwithstanding, this man was actually 
still alive. I took out my watch and counted the respirations, and 
then set about to help him what little I could, for I felt certain he 
would die very soon. So, as death was certain, I took from my pocket- 
case of instruments a small sharp knife and sliced off the protruding 
part of the brain, and then plastered the skin over the hole in the skull 
as well as I could. But he still continued to live even after that, and 
so I injected into him stimulants; and to my great astonishment the 
number of respirations soon increased and seemed stronger. 

“Here was a case to delight any professional man, and perhaps I 
might be able to keep life imshim a long enough time for his people 
to come to him. I sent for Tom, and he came the next day. To my 
unbounded delight, after setting up a tent over the patient and inject- 
ing nourishment into him, he seemed to grow stronger, and the idea 
occurred to me that he might live. From that time the attention of 
all the surgeons was placed on Jim, and with every care and Tom as 
a nurse, to make a long story short, he did pull through, though it 
took some months to do it. Tom could only stay for two weeks, but 
ne knew Jim would live before the end of his furlough. 

“T went back to Memphis that fall, and had Jim brought there 
and put under my especial care in one of our hospitals. Tom joined 
his battery, and it was not long ere I heard of his promotion. Poor 
fellow, he was killed at Vicksburg the next year, and Mary was left 
a widow with one little child. 

“Now for the curious part of the story. I thought, of course, that 
as Jim recovered he would at least remain an idiot for the rest of his 
life, and certainly would remember no one nor any of his past life. 
Not much. He not only knew me, but his mind seemed as bright and 
clear as formerly, except on one point alone. He asked after Tom 
and Mary and the old acquaintances up here; he talked of the war, 
of old times ; he cursed the Union cause till I ordered him to be quiet 
while in a Union hospital and living at the expense of the govern- 
ment and men who had saved his life. But in all his talk of Tom 
and Mary there was never the slightest malice or bitterness, or refer- 
ence to the old feud and trouble. At first I thought he wished to 
avoid the subject, but I soon became convinced it was actually not in 
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his head, and therefore, speaking of it myself to him, I became con- 
vinced it was all a blank to him. In other words, what had been 
the most exciting topic of his life was now a perfect blank. If you 
ask me how I account for it, I tell you I cannot. Men have often 
lived days, even years, with bullets and pieces of metal in their brains, 
but I never heard of a case where a man lived with part of his brain 
cut or blown away. But he did, and whether or not that part of the 
brain that I sliced off contained the memory of his love and hate for 
Mary and Tom is a mystery to me. In every other respect he was 
himseli, and the next spring, when he was exchanged with a number 
of prisoners, he went off cursing the Union cause and with no thanks 
for the men who had saved him, but with loving messages for Tom 
and Mary. He never saw Tom, but was killed towards the close of 
the war in a little skirmish by a bullet, this time in the brain that 
was left him. He had then attained the rank of colonel. 

“Yes, lieutenant, I’ve seen many strange wounds, but, take it all in 
all, that one reached the ‘top notch of them all. I’ve often wished he 
might have lived, as then he might have taken poor Tom’s place, 
though that is doubtful, as Mary Ainsworth has had many offers since 
then, but has always remained faithful to Tom’s memory. - If this 
was a.story from a novel, and not a true tale, he would have lived and 
married Mary.” 

Ws. R. HamiItton, 


Captain, U. S. A. 





CAPTAIN JOHN A. WEBSTER.®* 


Joun Apams WEBSTER entered the merchant service early in life, 
making his first voyage to sea as a youth on a vessel bound from Balti- 
more to Rio de Janeiro. His ardor for his new profession was greatly 
diminished in a short time from the unaccustomed hardships and 
privations that were then characteristic of a sea life. He would 
gladly have abandoned the vessel had an opportunity offered, but was 
compelled to keep on, and was absent over twenty-two months on the 
voyage. He returned, filled with all the enthusiasm of a young seaman 
for the profession he had adopted, and remained a seaman for. the 
balance of his life. 

With the commencement of the war of 1812, young Webster, a 
tall, athletic officer of the merchant service, fired with patriotic ardor 
and eager for an opportunity to meet the overbearing Briton on his 
chosen field of action, promptly severed his connection with the 
mercantile marine, accepting the position of third lieutenant on the 
private armed brigantine Rossie. This vessel, under the command 
of the brave and chivalrous Barney, won both fame and prize money 
during her brilliant career. 

Captain Barney (sometimes addressed as paler, having held 
that position in the French navy) was an old friend and acquaintance 
of Webster’s. He had visited the young sailor at the old family man- 
sion, beautifully and picturesquely situated in one of the favorite coun- 
ties of Maryland, bordering on the Chesapeake Bay, and had closely 
studied the characteristics and sterling qualities of his young friend. 
When the Rossie fitted for sea at Baltimore, Captain Barney for- 
warded to Webster the appointment he so ardently desired, and it was 
with no little pride and pardonable vanity that the merchant sailor 
found himself attired in a neat uniform of blue, with a gleaming 
epaulet on his left shoulder and a sword by his side. 

The change from the deck of a peaceful trader, with the happy-go- 
lucky methods of discharging duty, to the discipline of an armed vessel, 
was both strange and novel to the young officer; but he appeared to 


*Commander of Battery Babcock in the defense of Baltimore, 1814. Also a 
captain in the United States Revenue Cutter Service. 
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acquire the system and order belonging to his new station, uaturally 
and with avidity, and before a week had elasped, trod the quarter- 
deck with the precision and confidence of a “regular.” 

Captain Barney was a rigid disciplinarian, exacting to the min- 
utest detail, and the result was the ship’s company was as well drilled 
and efficient, from the highest to the lowest, as the crew of a man- 
of-war. Lieutenant Webster studied gunnery, losing no opportunity 
to perfect himself in all its branches, communicating the results of 
his labor to the various divisions, who soon handled the battery in a 
manner which challenged admiration from all who witnessed the 
drill. 

During his term of service in the merchant service, the high spirit 
and hot blood of the young Marylander had frequently been put to 
the test by witnessing the cool impudence and brutal conduct of Eng- 
lish naval officers in impressing American seamen in various parts of 
the world. Armed boat’s crews would come alongside, swaggering 
officers would muster the men, claiming the finest and youngest as 
British subjects, and, laughing to scorn the protest of the master, 
would seize the seamen, compelling them to serve under the cross of 
St. George in the livery of a master they hated and despised. Webster 
wisely held his tongue in a situation he could not well oppose or 
prevent, though boiling with rage and indignation in witnessing out- 
rages and insults offered to his flag, but secretly resolved to even up 
accounts if ever an opportunity presented itself. 

Webster’s heart swelled with pride and joy as the Rossie, under 
all sail, stood down the bay to commence operations actively against 
the enemy’s commerce. The flag and pennant of his country floated 
above his head, and his eye, ranging along the flush deck of the 
privateer, rested with satisfaction on the new carriages and long 
thirty-twos composing the battery. 

Before the cruise terminated the fiery Barney had inflicted con- 
siderable damage upon the foe, captured a number of vessels and 
scored more than one hard fought engagement with the enemy. The 
British armed ship Princess Amelia only succumbed after a stubborn 
resistance, and not until her commander and two lieutenants were 
numbered with the slain did the Rossie gain the victory. Some fifteen 
or sixteen prizes fell into the hands of the Rossie’s crew, representing 
a handsome amount of prize money ; but on arrival at Baltimore it was 
ascertained that the agent had disappeared with the entire proceeds 
of the cruise. 

Webster then connected himself with a letter-of-marque, making 
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a cruise to Bordeaux, France. On the return voyage the vessel cap- 
tured the British ship Loyal Sam, from which they took $30,000 in 
specie. A prize crew was put on board and the Loyal headed for 
Portland, Maine. She was recaptured, however, before reaching port. 
Upon his arrival at Portland, Webster took his share of the prize 
money, and with a portion of it purchased a horse and carriage, in 
which he journeyed overland to his home, in Hartford county, a dis- 
tance of nearly 500 miles, which was accomplished in fifteen days. 
The old mansion still stands on the estate bordering on Bush River, a 
relic of an original grant by Lord Baltimore. 

As the war progressed and circumstances placed Captain Barney 
in command of the flotilla in the Chesapeake then forming at Balti- 
more, he applied for and obtained for Webster the warrant of a 
sailing master in the United States Navy. He was placed by his 
superior in command of one of the largest barges, and to the utmost 
of his power and ability labored to make the flotilla effective and a 
credit to his commander. He remained in charge of the barge up to 
the day of the destruction of the little fleet at Pig’s Point, at the 
head of the Patuxent River, rendered necessary by the rapid march 
of the British in their attack on Washington. 

Resuming duty under Captain Barney as a portion of the land 
forces, Webster paticipated in all the engagements that ensued, re- 
ceiving the commendation of his superior. During the attack on two 
British frigates off the entrance of St. Leonard’s Creek Webster 
- displayed conspicuous bravery and judgment in his mode of attack 
on the enemy. Owing to his proficiency in gunnery the frigates suf- 
fered severely from the well served guns, and two men and a mid- 
shipman fell by his side. The young officer who thus sealed his 
devotion to his country with his life blood was a younger son of the 
Ariquith family of Baltimore. 

At the battle of Bladensburg Captain Barney ordered Webster to 
ride to the field of battle from the navy yard at Washington and 
assume command of the body of seamen attached to Captain Barney’s 
ship, the Scorpion, including the crew formerly belonging to the 
barge he had commanded. Mounting his own horse Webster rode 
to the front at a gallop, the boom of heavy guns and rattling volleys 
of musketry becoming every moment more distinct. Captain Barney, 
upon meeting the enemy about one and a half miles from Bladens- 
burg, directed Webster with his little force to be flanked abreast of 
his main command and to the right of an old brickyard, toward which. 
position the enemy was already advancing. 
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The military and local forces hastily mustered together for the 
common defense were flying before the phalanx of bayonets, the sight 
of which terrified the uniformed volunteers. Demoralized and panic 
stricken, frantically divesting themselves of arms and accoutrements 
as impediments to their flight, they fled headlong towards Washington. 
The exultant cheers of the British soldiers, flushed with victory, ac- 
celerated the movements of the frantic mob, who soon vanished from 
the field, leaving Barney and his handful of seamen to face the 
oncoming foe. At the double quick, with lively anticipations of “booty 
and beauty” as a reward for capturing the marble Capitol of the 
Yankees, the red-coated column swept on, their eyes fastened upon 
the distant spires and cupolas of the doomed city. 

Then it was that the battery of Captain Barney, the old ship-guns 
and cannon from the flotilla, still mounted on truck carriages, opened 
a rapid and effective fire. The long eighteens Barney commanded and 
directed in person, while the various minor detachments were under 
the supervision of officers of the same grade as Webster. 

When it was apparent that the day was lost, and the fight, so far 
as the Americans were concerned, a hopeless one, Barney was advised 
to withdraw his battery and retreat while there was yet time. 

“Retreat!” roared the irate veteran, who had but a short time 
before presented the new-born American flag to the republic of France. 
“D—n ye, I came here to fight, not to run from an enemy whom I’ve 
met too often to be afraid of. Do you think I’m a militiaman?” 

Nothing more was said to the intrepid old sailor about turning 
his back to the foe, and pressing his hat well down upon his head, 
he, in person, sighted the eighteen pounder and applied the match. 

The men-of-wars men never wavered or flinched from their guns. 
Though fighting out of their element, with*strange surroundings and 
defeat an assured fact, they required no urging from the officers to 
“aim low and fire rapidly.” The British poured in yolley after volley 
of musketry, the heavy guns thundered back a hearty defiance, and 
the seamen, warming to their work, served the battery with precision 
and steadiness which gained from the enémy a word of commendation. 
One officer by the name of Warren fell at his post shot through the 
heart. Two petty officers and a number of seamen lay stretched 
between the guns, but their places had been quickly filled, and the 
fire of the battery never relaxed for a moment. 

Enveloped in thick clouds of sulphurous smoke, begrimed with 
dust and powder, each man fought on, intent upon the efficiency of his 
individual gun. Watching for the flash of the musketry, the guns 
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were trained on the fitful gleams, the seamen fighting with a steadiness 
and discipline that surprised even their officers. 

“Powder !” shouted Webster, galloping up and saluting his chief 
hurriedly. “We have none to spare, are running low ourselves,” was 
the reply. “Powder! Powder! Send us cartridges,” were the cries 
heard on all sides; and as the galling fire of the naval battery sensibly 
slackened, a hoarse shout of triumph rolled up from the midst of the 
obscurity and smoke of the battlefield. 

A hasty search to the rear revealed the astonishing fact that the 
cowardly teamsters in charge of the ammunition wagons, under cover 
of the excitement and confusion of the engagement, had deserted 
their posts, literally betraying the brave seamen into the hands of the 
enemy. 

“Give them the last shot in the locker, boys,” shouted Barney, “and 
then each man for himself.” 

A gleam of scarlet was suddenly perceptible, emerging in an 
extended line from the lowering canopy of the battlefield, while the 
shouts of the officers urging their men on to the charge echoed along 
the ranks bristling with steel. The Americans leaned idly on their 
guns charged with the final round of grape and canister, waiting 
silently and steadily to deliver the last greeting. On swept the English 
infantry, charging shoulder to shoulder, the little group of tars, who 
had so nobly sustained the brunt of the engagement under the walls 
of their fallen capital. : 

Captain Barney seeing that further resistance was impossible, 
gave the signal! to fire and retreat, and taking advantage of the cover 
afforded by the smoke from the guns, and the momentary confusion 
of the enemy, the seamen effected their escape. Webster had his horse 
shot through the head as he wheeled the animal to leave the field; at 
the same instant a musket ball whistled through his hat, which he did 
not stop to recover. 

The last he saw of Captain Barney was that officer supported by 
an aid, the enemy crowding around the old chief, who was evidently 
fainting from the effects of some wound received. Seizing another 
horse, Webster rode to Montgomery Court House, at which point 
he succeeded in collecting about fifty men of the flotilla, who at once 
fell into line, ready to obey the orders of the officer. It was useless to 
think of attempting to stem the tide of victory, there was no force 
available with which to make a stand. With the small force at his 
command, Webster resumed his retreat toward Washington. ‘* 

When passing the Capitol he discovered four eighteen pounders 
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mounted, standing directly in front of that edifice, and trained toward 
the direction of the battle ground. Webster at once pressed eight 
horses from the navy yard into service, including his own, and with 
the aid of a petty officer, John Frazier, the pieces were included in the 
retreating party of seamen. On passing the President’s house, which 
was now silent and deserted, the grounds presenting evidence of a 
hasty flight, a brass six pounder mounted on an exquisitely finished 
mahogany carriage was found abandoned. The pretty little piece was 
attached to the military train, adding its share to the martial rumble 
of heavy wheels, as the party debouched upon the road leading toward 
Georgetown. 

That night at eleven o’clock the column halted, tired, dusty, foot- 
sore and hungry, three miles from Georgetown. One of the eighteen 
pounders broke down near Tennallytown, where it was spiked; the 
others were taken to Montgomery Court House. The following 
morning the horses had disappeared, having been appropriated by 
militiamen, anxious to increase more expeditiously the distance be- 
tween themselves and the enemy. 

Webster with his blue-jackets resumed the line of march early 
the next morning, and upon arrival at Baltimore reported in person 
to Lieutenant Solomon Butler, next in command to Captain Barney, of 
the flotilla. This officer was stationed at the Lazaretto, and extended 
every comfort and courtesy that was in his power to Webster and 
his men. 

Here the interval of time intervening before the approach of the 
British was occupied in drilling and disciplining the entire command— 
work that was soon destined to manifest itself in a manner reflecting 
credit and renown upon both officers and men. 

As soon as it was definitely known that the enemy were approach- 
ing Baltimore, and contemplated an attack on the city, General Smith 
requested Lieutenant Butler to detach Webster and seventy-five men, 
which was at once granted, and on the roth of September, 1814, the 
company mustered fell into line, taking leave of their comrades and 
formal possession of a six gun battery, situated on Ferry branch, 
between Fort McHenry and Fort Covington. The condition of the 
battery, from neglect and exposure was worse than deplorable, and to 
one possessed of a less sanguine and energetic temperament than Web- 
ster’s would have been abandoned as bevond hope of ever being 
rendered serviceable in time for the threatened attack. The gun 
carriages were rusty, weather-beaten, and the trucks immovable; the 

guns were corroded and all but ruined from long exposure to the 
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elements; the breastwork had been washed away and torn down by 
rains and herds of browsing cattle, so that in no place did it average 
over four feet in height. Bomb-proofs or powder magazine, there was 
none, and as Webster gazed on the interior of the post intrusted to his 
command, even his stout heart and indomitable spirit almost gave up 
the task as hopeless. 

Under the personal supervision of Webster the men commenced 
operations, working with energy, if not with enthusiasm. The 
debris encumbering the interior of the structure was first removed. 
Weeds and briars cleaned out, carriages overhauled, the guns polished 
and cleaned by the combined patience and strength of the entire 
command. Tackles, blocks, levers and handspikes, buckets and ram- 
mers, sponges and swabs, all found a place; and in forty-eight hours 
the battery assumed the appearance bordering on what a military 
post is supposed to exhibit. The work went on unceasingly, the 
men being divided into night and day gangs. A flag-pole, neatly 
painted, with the Stars and Stripes floating from the truck, was added, 
while bomb-proof and magazine were not forgotten. By a liberal 
use of picks and shovels the defects in the breastworks were repaired, 
the works enlarged somewhat, and the position finally reported by 
Webster as ready for action, who drew a long breath of relief. As 
assistants and aids two midshipmen were detailed to act with Webster 
in fighting the battery. Their names were Andrews and Edwards, 
and in attending to minor details they lightened the labors of their 
overtaxed superior. 

Both officers and men took an interest and pride in the position 
intrusted to their care, and in all the defenses around Baltimore, none 
presented a finer or more trim and military appearance. As a portion 
of Captain Barney’s command, one and all determined to reflect credit 
on their old chief, proud in the distinction of being denominated “a 
flotillaman.” 

The magazine had been constructed in the rear of the earthwork, 
about sixty feet distant from the entrance, while every precaution 
that could be suggested by prudence, skill and experience was taken 
to guard the highly important depository from receiving any pos- 
sible damage that might result from the enemy’s fire. Beside each gun 
a pyramid of balls, blackened and shining with a thin coating of 
lampblack, were deposited, adding greatly to the general effect and 
appearance of the battery. The interior had been made perfectly 
level, smooth and clear of the minutest obstruction. The battery was 
trained, loaded and ready for instant yse, while a double watch, 
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vigilant and trustworthy, was maintained night and day, the strict, 
exacting discipline of man-of-war routine being enforced throughout 
the battery. 

Lieutenant Butler inspected the post one morning, and could not 
repress the surprise he felt at the great change that had been wrought 
in the neglected: battery. He ordered the command to be mustered, 
and taking his position by the flagstaff, bestowed warm praise on all 
constituting the detail of the six gun battery. He pronounced it in 
perfect order and well worthy of the men who had fought under the 
orders of Captain Barney. The remarks were greeted with three 
cheers, and a desire expressed on all sides to speedily try conclusions 
with the enemy. 

When finally the bomb vessels bearing the meteor flag of England 
were sighted from the parapet of Fort McHenry, the excitement and 
enthusiasm of the rank and file was hard to hold in check, so anxious 
were they all to have a hand in the conflict. The action began in 
earnest, and on the night of the 13th of September, about eleven 
o’clock, the bomb vessels increased the rapidity of their fire until the 
air was filled with the hissing, fiery missiles. The night was dark 
and raw, the cold winds sweeping through the open exposed battery 
and positions, driving torrents of rain with spiteful force into the 
faces of men, who, drenched to the skin and numb with the cold, 
stood unflinchingly to their stations, alert and uncomplaining. The 
reserves crouched for shelter beneath the low parapets, drawing their 
greatcoats closer around their chilled bodies, while the glare from the 
bursting bombs revealed momentary glimpses of the enemy’s fleet, 
silhouetted against the dark, sombre background. 

The bombardment was vigorous, the fire rapid, and the lowering 
canopy of heaven seemed interlined with a never-ceasing, intricate 
network of glittering trains of sparks, as shell after shell with shrill 
screams sped on their daily mission, exploding with muffled detona- 
tions around the walls of Fort McHenry. Enveloped in the cloud and 
uncertainty of battle, with occasional bursts of vivid flame, swayed 
by alternate emotions of hope and fear, Francis Scott Key paced the 
deck of the Minden, Admiral Cockburn’s flagship, and was compelled 
to witness the bombardment of the fort which the admiral had 
boasted he would subdue in a few hours. He watched the flag at the 
fort through the whole day, with intense anxiety, until the night 
prevented him from seeing it. In the night he watched the bomb- 
shells, and at early dawn his eye was again greeted by the proudly 
waving flag of his country. From fifteen to eighteen hundred shells 
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were expended during the bombardment, although only four hundred 
of them fell within the works; and the loss of the garrison was but 
four men killed and twenty-four wounded. In the midst of the 
battle, with the uncertain light from guns and bombs flitting athwart 
his paper, ’mid the din of the conflict, with screams, oaths, groans and 
hideous yells echoing in their ‘ears, and sulphurous odors filling his 
nostrils, the gifted bard between the hours of eleven and midnight, 
wrote the soul-inspiring poem, “The Star Spangled Banner.” 

The extraordinary briskness and duration of the fire from the fleet 
aroused Webster’s suspicions that under cover of so much smoke and 
fire, something more serious was contemplated. His vigilance in- 
creased, the guards and lookouts were admonished and strengthened, 
and the charges from the guns were ordered to be withdrawn, Webster 
personally superintending the reloading of the battery. They were 
double-shotted with eighteen pound balls and grapeshot, the priming 
to each gun carefully renewéd and protected from the weather, and 
matches placed where in a moment they could be made available. Ev- 
ery thirty minutes the indefatigable commander went the rounds to see 
that all were on the qui vive and attending to their duties; and every 
precaution that judgment and ingenuity could suggest was adopted 
to guard against surprise and thwart the plans of the subtile foe. 

Weary from want of sleep, exhausted by excitement and the ex- 
traordinary mental strain to which he had been subjected, Webster 
wrapped himself in a blanket, stretching his stalwart form on the 
smooth surface of the breastwork, after instructing the sentinel nearby 
to cal! him in one hour, and sooner if suspicious sounds should be 
heard. 

The fierce light of the bombardment occasionally flashed across 
his features, the dull, heavy thud of falling projectiles, accompanied 
by the crashing explosions, were heard on all sides; the wash of the 
surf, breaking with a weird, ceaseless murmur on the beach below, oc- 
casionally reached the ear; the rain in slanting sheets drove merci- 
lessly on before the humming gale that eddied and whistled around 
the angles and through the embrasures of the battery, alike unheeded 
and uncared for by the exhausted and unconscious patriot. 

In the distance reposed the fair city of Baltimore, relying upon the 
bravery and prowess of her defenders to keep her honor pure and 
unsullied from the brutal power of the powerful enemy. The tall 
spires and quaint proportions of the old buildings were occasionally 
revealed to the soldiers and tired artillervmen as some more vivid dis- 
charge than common would burst from the sides of the men-of-war; 
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while the roar and din of the conflict was sufficient guarantee to the 
populace of the threatened city that the Star Spangled Banner still 
waved over the ramparts of McHenry. Throughout the city there 
were pale lips and trembling limbs, anxious hearts, and fervent pray- 
ers, with longings for daylight to come, that the worst be known, and 
the welfare of father, brother, lover and relatives exposed to the hor- 
rors of war be learned. 

It was close upon the hour of midnight when the tired Webster 
awoke from a troubled slumber with a nervous start. He had been 
dreaming of his home, of the fair broad acres composing “Mount 
Adams,” his ancestral home, where he had with patriotic self-denial 
left a life of ease and comfort, a loving wife and interesting young 
family, to fight for his country and undergo privations and dangers 
in her behalf, the inevitable heritage which follows in the grim and 
gory train of war. 

Mingling with the mutter and pattering of surf and rain, together 
with the rush and wail of the storm, a peculiar sound reached the 
sensitive ear of Webster from out of the darkness and uncertainties 
of the night. Leaning over the breastwork he listened intently, 
detecting the unmistakable splash of oars and sweeps mingling with 
the jarring of the elements. It was too dark to distinguish objects 
‘ twenty feet distant, but that his suspicions were correct and that the 
enemy were on the point of effecting a landing, he was assured. 

The alarm was quietly passed on to the men, and all mustered at 
the guns. The word spread rapidly that the enemy were about to force 
a landing, and were approaching in barges with muffled oars. Soon 
after small dim lights were seen moving to and fro in different 
quarters, apparently not more than one hundred and fifty yards 
distant. Webster next observed lights on the water above him, next to 
Fort Covington, and examining the cannon of the battery, with his 
breast over the apron of the pieces to protect the priming, he assured 
himself for the last time that all was ready for action. 

Carefully he caused every gun to be depressed and trained so as 
to bear upon the barges. Drawing a pistol from his belt, the word was 
passed to open with the discharge of the weapon. Crack, went the 
pistol, and with a simultaneous roar the battery thundered forth its 
warning of the night attack. A tempest of balls greeted the attacking 
force, much to the chagrin and surprise of the storming force. The 
boats ceased pulling, devoting all their energies in returning the 
fire from the battery, and the engagement waxed warmer and warmer. 
Webster distinctly heard the crashing and rending of the boat’s 
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timbers as the first discharge from the guns arrested the advance of 
the British. The shrieks and cries of the wounded followed, but the 
intense darkness prevented the Americans from ascertaining the 
extent of the damage inflicted. 

The opening salvo from Battery Babcock aroused the slumbering 
vigilance of all comprising the garrison, and soon the deeper roar of 
the barbette guns from Fort Covington helped to swell the pande- 
monium raging along the water front. The barges were still some 
distance from the fort, the flashes from their guns revealing their 
positions to the keen-eyed artillerists, who, with unexampled strength 
and precision, served the smoking guns so rapidly that the earth 
works appeared to be crowned with a perpetual circle of flame. The 
six guns from Babcock had never for a moment ceased their terrible 
fusillade, the effectiveness and timely warning of which was acknowl- 
edged and warmly praised on all sides. 

The enemy had made the attack with twenty-two barges and a long 
schooner, upon which was mounted a long eighteen. This vessel was 
brought into position by means of sweeps, and should have added 
great effectiveness to the force making the attack; but for some 
cause the gun was indifferently served and poorly trained, and the 
vessel proved a dismal failure. Most of the balls from the long 
eighteen whistied harmlessly over the heads of the garrison in Battery 
Babcock, p!unging into a steep bank of earth in the rear of the 
position. 

Soon after the six guns of Babcock began to warm to their work, 
Webster dispatched Midshipman Andrew with a message to Lieu- 
tenant Budd, commanding the circular battery, requesting that officer 
to return to him thirty men loaned the day previous. To Webster’s 
great annoyance.and surprise, as well as disadvantage, neither the 
officer nor men appeared, and the command, reduced to thirty-five, 
were compelled to serve the battery short handed when the critical 
emergency of the attack demanded the assistance and efforts of every 
able bodied man. It was subsequently ascertained that the midship- 
man had made the best of his way to Baltimore, reporting that his 
superior had abandoned the battery to escape capture, the enemy hav- 
ing effected a landing and carried everything before them. With 
the return of dawn, Lieutenant Budd informed Webster that he 
had detailed the squad of men to work his guns, in case the battery 
had to be abandoned. But the commander of Babcock had no inten- 
tion of turning his back upon the enemy. Daylight found him with 
his men at their stations, with the six guns in readiness to renew the 
conflict. 
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During the engagement Webster detected one of his men skulking | 
to the rear of the battery. The officer recognized in the round, bullet 
head, square shoulders and burly form of the offender an English- 
man, whose obstinate disposition and unruly temper had given his 
superiors much trouble. He had been given permission to withdraw 
before the action had commenced, but a vindictive gleam blazed in 
the dark depths of the man’s eyes as he expressed his willingness, even 
pleasure, to fight against his countrymen. The sullen demeanor of the 
man was not lost upon Webster, who recalled the muttering threats 
indulged in by the fellow when, in the presence of his comrades, 
he had been ironed and confined for drunkenness. For this humiliation 
he had sworn to have vengeance. 

Stealthily following the desperado, Webster watched him as he 
deliberately laid a train to the interior of the magazine, sprinkling 
powder loosely on the ground to a safe distance from the threatened 
explosion. But before the scoundrel could carry his treacherous design 
into execution, Webster had sprung upon the man, grasping him with 
a grip of iron. 

Webster was a powerful man, possessing a magnificent physique, 
and standing fully six feet in height, towering above his antagonist, 
who, with an angry oath, drew a dirk, lunging savagely at Webster, 
Unfortunately he had left his side arms in the battery, his sword belt 
having given away, or he would have dealt in a summary manner with 
the mutineer. By a sudden movement the fellow escaped from Web- 
ster’s grasp, grabbed a handspike lying near, dealing him a heavy 
blow intended for the head. It.was partially parried, however, inflict- 
ing a serious injury to his shoulder bone, which the excitement of the 
hour failed to cause him serious inconvenience. The next instant the 
handspike was circling above the head of the Englishman, who tried 
in vain to escape the punishment he so richly merited. Stunned and 
bleeding the ruffian measured his length upon the damp earth; and, 
hearing his name shouted from the midst of the smoke rising from 
the battery, Webster hastily returned to his post, determined to 
secure the traitor for future punishment. But the demands upon the 
officer’s time and attention were so pressing that hours elapsed before 
he could detail a guard to attend to the matter. The fellow had, ir 
the meanwhile, effected his escape, and neither the midshipman nor 
the Englishman were ever again seen in that portion of the country. 

The roar of heavy guns and sharper rattle of musketry had lulled 
for a‘moment, and the yells of the combatants had died away as if 
desirous of obtaining a fresh supply of wind and ammunition previous 
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to renewing the struggle, when a movement among the barges became 
apparent. Suddenly, three rockets ascended from their midst, the 
colored lights flashing and scintillating on high, followed by an imme- 
diate retreat on the part of the attacking force down the river. This 
movement was executed at one o’clock in the morning. An acknowl- 
edgment on the part of the British that they were beaten and foiled in 
their plans. 

Simultaneously with the discharge of the rockets, huge bonfires 
were lighted in front of the positions occupied by the American 
army and at various points along the banks of the Patapsco River. 
The 1uddy glare of the flames streamed athwart the dark surface 
of the river, lighting up the scene of action, by the aid of which 
the artillerists poured in a scathing fire upon the splintered and 
disordered barges. During the forenoon of the 15th, Webster and his 
command were busily employed repairing damages, cleaning the 
battery and placing the entire work in order and readiness for another 
bout with the enemy. Upon examining the soft bank at the rear of the 
battery, over twenty eighteen pound shots were found buried in the 
loose, clinging soil. They were dug out, cleaned and piled beside 
a gun, to be returned from whence they came should opportunity 
oer. 

Two barges riddled with grapeshot were discovered stranded on 
the beach, the thwarts and timbers stained with blood, and shreds of 
clothing scattered from stem to stern. A number of bodies, clad in 
the uniform of the British navy, were picked up, and among them 
was one having the appearance of an officer although clad as an 
enlisted man. The attack was never renewed on the part of the 
British, and there being no further necessity of maintaining a force 
at the batteries, the entire command, including officers, were dis- 
charged with three months’ extra pay. Webster was ordered to take 
command of the Lazaretto, where, owing to improper diet, seven men 
died. For injuries sustained (his shoulder proving to be both trouble- 
some and dangerous), Webster received from government a pension 
of $20.00 per month. 

The citizens of Baltimore and the State of Maryland each presented 
Webster with handsome gold mounted swords. The inscription on one 
was as follows: “Presented by a number of citizens of Baltimore 
to Lieutenant Webster, of the United States Chesapeake flotilla, for 
the gallant defense of the six gun battery during the attack on the 
city by a large British force, on the 13th of September, 1814.” 

Commodore Rodgers, in a report to the Secretary of the Navy, 
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dated New Castle, September 23rd, 1814, thus alluded to Mr. Web- 
ster: 

“Sailingmaster Webster, of the flotiila, with seventy-five men 
of that corps, occupied a six gun battery on the Ferry Branch, known 
by the name of Babcock. The enemy's repulsion from the Ferry 
Branch, on the night of the 13th instant after he had passed Fort 
McHenry with his barges and some light vessels, was owing to the 
warm reception he met from Fort Covington and Babcock, command- 
ed by Lieutenant Newcomb and J. A. Webster, who, with all under 
their commands, performed the duty assigned them admirably.” 

Mr. Webster entered the United States Revenue Cutter Service as 
as full captain, his commission bearing date of 22nd of November, 
1819. War between the United States and Mexico having been de- 
clared, a squadron of eight vessels of the service was ordered to co- 
operate with the navy in their operations upon the Rio Grande and 
against the city of Vera Cruz. Captain Webster was designated as 
the senior officer in command. 

Captain Webster, after an active participation in the war, was 
forced to relinquish the command, having contracted fever at Vera 
Cruz, compelling his return to the United States. 

In October, 1865, being then 79 years of age, he was relieved from 
duty. 

Captain Webster rested from this long and honorable career from 
the date of the order until his death, which occurred in 1876, and was 
buried amid the peace and solitude surrounding the noble and pic- 
turesque domain of Mount Adams. 

H. D. SmirH, 


Captain U. S. Revenue Cutter Service. 





OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


AN analysis of the contents of the principal military periodicals, 
systematically classified under a few general heads for the con- 
venience of the reader and student, comprising extracts and com- 
ments, in which special attention is given to the most important and 
valuable articles. 


ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION AND MOBILIZATION. 


The articles relating to this subject are somewhat varied, and 
concern principally the British Army, where changes and reforms 
are of special importance just now, as a result of the experiences 
in South Africa. 


The more important articles are: 

1. The Japanese Army.—United Service Magazine, Jan. 
2. Historical Records of the French Army.—Same. 

3. The Volunteers and Efficiency—Same. 
4 


. Naval Reform.—Same. 

5. The Royal Marines and Their Relation to the Royal Navy.— 
Same. 

6. Amalgamation of Bearer Company and Field Hospital as a 
Military Unit.—Journal Royal United Service Institution, Dec. 

7. Unpreparedness of the United States—Army and Navy Ga- , 
zette, Nov. 15. 

8. Groups of Machine Cin in the General Army.—Revue du 
Cercle Militaire, Nov. 1, 8. . 

The account of the Japanese Army is of interest on account of 
the importance of Japan in the far East, and the comparatively 
recent growth of her army. This growth dates from 1868, when a 
modern army was first formed, but it was not until 1875 that the 
law of conscription put it on a firm basis, so that in 1894 the peace 
strength was 67,000 men, which was increased by 23,000 when the 
war with China broke out. At the end of 1898 the army numbered 
118,000 men and 6,000 officers, and on mobilization this could be 
increased to 314,000 men and 8,200 officers. 

The infantry carries a modern rifle, 1900 pattern, calibre 0.256 
inch, the men carrying 120 rounds of ammunition in the field, the 
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battalion wagons carrying 100 more for each man, and the ammuni- 
tion column another 100. The cavalry rides ponies, the best of which 
come from Yizo; the main remount depot is in Tokio, where the rid- 
ing school is also located, as well as a veterinary school. The artillery 
has a 6-inch quick-firing Vickers, a 12-pound, a 25-cm. and a Maxim 
gun, and the principal arsenals are at Asaka, Tokio and Mogi. 

An infantry regiment is divided into two battalions of four com- 
panies each; the war strength of a company being five officers and 
230 men. Each cavalry regiment has three squadrons, of four 
troops each, thé strength of a squadron being five officers and 135 
men. The artillery regiment has two battalions; each field battery 
has a war strength of five officers, 198 men and 146 horses. 

The second article above mentioned criticises the historical records 
of the various regiments of the French Army, as set forth in His- 
toriques des Corps de Troupe de l Armee Francaise (1569-1900). 
the author claiming that no regiment of that army can claim any 
earlier date for its organization than 1816. The article is exceed- 
ingly interesting, and the author traces the history of all the old 
French regiments, as well as the new that claim old age. We quote 
a few paragraphs to illustrate the entertaining character of the essay: 


The prestige of long descent, though patriarch and philosophers may laugh 
at its claims, is as potent in the military as in the social world. Every soldier 
of an ancient and famous corps feels his breast swell with pride at the 
recollection that he inherits the glorious traditions of. centuries of warlike 
life, embodied in the records and emblazoned on the standard or colors of 
the regiment for whose honor and welfare he is ready to sacrifice his life. 
Self-interest is merged in the general interest of the military ‘corporation to 
which the individual belongs. 

The original companies of Turkish Janissaries, raised in A. D. 1335, hed 
the longest continuous record of any military corps known to ancient or modern 
history. They existed for close on five centuries with the same organization, 
‘the same titles, numbers, and badges, and even the same dress! The military 
corporation of the Mamelukes in Egypt lasted for a still longer period, but it 
had for long ceased to have any exclusively military character or organization 
before it was finally dissolved,- having transformed itself into a political 
oligarchy. _The oldest military organizations still existing in civilized Europe, 
such as the Knights of Malta, the Royal Bodyguard of His Majesty the King, 
and His Holiness the Pope’s Swiss Guards, have also lost their military char- 
acter, and have become merely appanages of royalty, and accessories of court 
pageantry. 

But. in all the nations of Europe there are historic regiments whose earliest 
appearance in arms dates back to the first formation of standing armies in the 
sixteenth century. Our own Royal Scots and Buffs were originally raised as 
mercenary troops for the services of Sweden and Holland. There are Austrian 
regiments whose existence dates back to the era of the Thirty Years’ War, and 
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Prussian regiments which gained their earliest laurels —_— against the 
Turk “by Buda’s wall and Danube’s tide.” 

The oldest regiments in the Russian Army were a by the Czar Peter 
the Great, just two hundred years ago. Even in the newly created Italian 
Army there are a few corps, such as the “Grenadiers of Sardinia,” which can 
trace back their pedigree in an unbroken line for centuries to the regiments 
of Guards of the Grand Dukes of Savoy. There is only one exception: the 
Army of France. Not a single corps in the French Army can truthfully refer 
its corporate existence to an earlier date than 1816. 

Yet the French Army once boasted the most ancient military formations 
in Christendom. The First or Scotch Company of the Garde-du-Corps was 
raised in 1445 by King Charles the Seventh. The Scotch and English Compan- 
ies of the Gendarmerie de France (heavy cavalry) were raised in the same 
year; the infantry regiments of Picardie, Piémont, Champagne, and Navarre 
were all raised in 1569 by the King Charles the Ninth, almost a hundred years 
before the first establishments of a standing army in Great Britain. 

But the French Army has shared in the revolutions of the French nation; 
and its administration has at more than one period been as eager to eradicate 
all the traces and to obliterate all the traditions of past glories as it has at 
other times been solictious to preserve or restore them. 


The third article relates to the British Volunteer Force, the pur- 
pose of which is to suggest remedies for its defects and measures 
for its improvements : , 


The Volunteer year ended on the 31st of October, and the result of the 
New Volunteer regulations, as regards efficiency, will soon be known. There 
can be no question in the minds of Volunteer commanding officers, and of 
others who are in touch with Volunteer corps, that there will be a great falling 
off in the total number of Volunteers who will be returned as efficient during 
the past year. Doubtless this was foreseen when the new efficiency regulations 
were made, and the authorities have said very clearly that they would rather 
have half the number of Volunteers they previously had, provided they fulfil 
the new requirements, and I do not propose to argue that the authorities are 
wrong in taking up this position. In fact, there is no doubt, in spite of the ex- 
ceptionally good work done by the Volunteers who went out to South Africa, 
that in the past the Volunteer force has been largely a paper army, which, in 
the event of a serious conflict with a European power or powers, would have 
been little more than a rabble with rifles and guns. But the fact remains that 
a proportion—and a fairly large proportion—of the Volunteer force are very 
keen, and under the old regulations did far more than make themselves efficient 
on paper; and this is the class of Volunteer that the authorities would be wise 
to make every effort to keep in the ranks. 

It must be borne in mind that this country is saved from conscription only 
by the fact that, on paper at any rate, it has a large efficient Volunteer force; 
and that unless the Volunteer force is maintained, either conscription will be- 
come a necessity, or the country will be left with no sufficient home defense 
army. And while fully recognizing that the navy is the first line of defense, 
and that without the command of the sea this country would be in a perilous 


Sea 
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condition, and might as well resign itself to becoming a second or third class 
power, it is quite conceivable that, if fighting a combination of two or three 
European powers, owing to a temporary reverse to one of our fleets, or to 
the fact that the Channel squadron was required in the Mediterranean, an 
invasion of this country might not only be possible, but might be carried into 
effect. 


The author makes two suggestions; one is that each corps form 
a standing camp for one month each year, and that the Volunteers be 
allowed to put their week in camp at any time during the month, 
because many find it impossible to leave their business at the par- 
ticular time fixed for the annual week of camp; the other is to grant 
pay at army rates for the days that they are in camp. 

The fourth article is a protest against civilian Accountant Officers 
(corresponding to Paymasters and their clerks in our service) in the 
British Navy: 


What is intended to be shown is, that owing to the changed conditions of 
naval service, and to the high standard of education now prevalent, there is no 
necessity or room on board a modern fighting ship for a purely civilian class 
of officers—officers entirely untrained in the use of any weapon, possessing no 
qualifications as linguists or knowledge of international law, and unable to 
yse a sextant, or even to take a bearing, and probably unprovided with telescope, 
binoculars, or revolver. 

On board the Majestic—flagship of the Channel fleet—there are no less 
than seven accountants or secretarial officers and two clerks. Who can say 
that it would not be for the good of the country if, in lieu of these seven 
civilians, four or five additional combatant and engineer officers were borne? 
Thus a larger number of more valuable officers would-be carried, and the 
officers told off for accountant duties could, during times of stress or fighting, 
assist in engine room or batteries. 


The fifth article, by a British naval officer, criticises the present 
condition of the Royal Marine Infantry and suggests their transfer 
to the War Department, to garrison cavalry stations and naval bases, 
and also finds fault with the Roya! Marine Artillery, as not being 
a scientifically trained corps, recommending a special course of train- 
ing to make them gunnery experts. 

The next article is a proposal to amalgamate a Bearer Company 
and a Field Hospital into one medical unit, to be called a First 
Field Hospital. The purpose is to add to the mobile bearer company 
such hospital establishment as will enable it to give shelter to the 
wounded in addition to its present work of first aid and immediate 
surgical treatment on the field. The article is quite elaborate, with 
numerous illustrations, and describes fully the organization proposed, 
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the duties of the men and the practical working of the system on 
the battlefield. The lecture was very fully discussed by a number 
of officers, and the whole constitutes an interesting study. 

The article entitled The Unpreparedness of the United States is 
a little startling in its heading, but, although not as appalling as would 
appear at first sight, there are several points in it that we may 
well take to heart, the most important being the present weakness 
in numbers of our navy personnel: 


The situation of the United States Navy at the present time is such as well 
deserves consideration in this country. It must be regarded in its relation 
to the strong spirit of “Imperialism,” which is now so loudly expressed beyond 
the Atlantic, and to the insistence with which the Monroe Doctrine is pro- 
claimed by President Roosevelt. The formation of a German squadron in 
American waters appears to be regarded with suspicion. Germany is making 
vast strides in South America, where her colonizing enterprise has proved suc- 
cessful, and she has developed very,large trade interests in Brazil, Venezuela, 
Colombia, and other South Ameri¢éan republics. In Rio Grande do Sul, the 
southernmost state of Brazil, she has established a colony of more than 200,000 
persons, who have transformed the territory into what is little less than a 
German province. Moreover, four great steamship lines are in profitable opera- 
tion between German and South American ports, and the banking of the 
southern Republics is largely under German control. All this may well account 
for the establishment of a German squadron in American waters, but our con- 
temporary thinks that beneath the appearance of effusive cordiality between 
Germany and the United States a bloodless, but desperate, contest is going on, 
which to many observers seems bound to culminate in a conflict of more 
serious nature. A consequence that is expected to follow is the attempt of 
Germany to secure a position on American territory. She will scarcely be 
content to allow her vessels to remain dependent upon foreign yards, and when 
the time comes “the integrity and binding force of the Monroe Doctrine will 
be subjected to the final test.” The lesson for the United States is, therefore, 
preparedness. Our contemporary says it has confidential information that the 
German Emperor is endeavoring to make himself independent so far as he can 
of United States workshops and sources of supply, while the most exact 
inquiries are being made as to the military and naval strength of the northern 
republic. 

There are, however, many indications that the state of preparedness is not 
such as well-wishers of the United States would desire. The want of officers 
is becoming acute, and unless Congress should take action, the Secretary of 
the Navy says that the situation will presently be desperate. Rear Admiral 
Bowles, chief constructor of the United States Navy, also states in his annual 
report that the delay in the delivery of armor and other causes have made 
progress in the past year unsatisfactory. 

Far more serious than delay in construction is the scarcity of officers which 
has been alluded to as critical and likely to become desperate unless a remedy 
be found. It thus appears that both from the material and personal point of 
view the United States Navy is not at the present time in that state of pre- 
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paredness which would seem to be called for if the political situation is cor- 
rectly gauged by the organs of public opinion, and by President Roosevelt him- 
self, who, in a recent declaration, said that the maintenance of-the Monroe 
Doctrine depended altogether on the ability of the United States Navy to 
defend it 


The last article under organization is one that is also tactical 
in character, and relates to a specific organization of a new arm, 
namely, the groups of the machine guns in the German Army. Unlike 
the Swiss, who attach their machine gun units to the cavalry, Ger- 
many assigns hers to the infantry. Up to last October she had 
but five groups, now she has thirteen; each group comprising six 
guns, with three caissons and a battery wagon. The groups are 
attached to different battalions of the line. The personnel of each, 
in time of peace, comprises three officers, sixty-seven men and fifty 
horses. The article discusses not only the organization, but also 
the battle tactics of machine guns, from the German point of view. 


MILITARY EDUCATION AND TRAINING. 


This subject is always prominent in military journals, but par- 
ticularly so in England just now, and at this time of year the articles 


on the autumn maneuvers usually appear, so that there is much 
reading matter available referring to education and training. 


The papers relating to education in general and to training in 
special branches are: 

1. Education of Army Officers. —Journal Military Service Insti- 
tution, January-February. 

2. Military Academy of Japan.—I/nternationale Revue, December. 

3. General Wolfe’s Advice to a Newly Joined Ensign in 1756.— 
Journal Royal United Service Institution, December. 

4. Letters to a New Captain of Horse.—J pe Military Service 
Institution, January-February. 

5. Small Arm Experts.——Same. 

6. The Location and the Method of Transporting Wounded in 
War.—Journal Royal Umited Service Institution, December. 


The first of these is an elaborate and thorough article by Major 
Black, Corps of Engineers, in which the entire field is well covered, 
beginning with the antecedent education of army candidates, and con- 
sidering the German, Austrian, French and British systems, as well 
as our own. The article is not complete in this number, but, judging 
from this first instalment, it promises to be a most valuable essay 
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on the subject, and one worthy of careful study, since the author 
is not only able and energetic, but also has had the advantage of a 
wide range of experience in lecture room work and in the field. 

The second is a brief outline of the organization and work of the 
Corps of Cadets of Japan. 

The corps comprises a Central Corps in Tongo, with six Provin- 
cial Corps located in Tongo, Sendai, Nayoga, Clasna, Hiroshina and 
Kumamoto, respectively. The Central Corps has a colonel as di- 
rector, assisted by two adjutants, a surgeon, a veterinary and a pay- 
master, and there are twenty-nine civilian instructors with eleven 
assistants, besides twelve military instructors. There are at present 
531 cadets in the Academy, and the course is two years. Each Pro- 
vincial Corps has a major as director, assisted by an adjutant, a 
surgeon and a paymaster, and there are usually from six to ten 
civilian teachers, with six to eight assistants, besides three military 
instructors. The course is three years, each corps receiving annually 
about 100 cadets. 

The third article is an interesting letter from General James 
Wolfe (the Lieutenant-Colonel of the 20th Foot), written in 1756, 
to a newly-joined ensign. The advice contained therein, simple as 
it is, is as true to-day as it was then. 

The next article is a series of letters by an experienced cavalry 
officer, still young enough to remember his early troubles and to 
appreciate those of younger cavalry captains, to a new captain of 
Horse. They are full of good sound sense and valuable practical 
experience. 

The article on Small Arm Experts is a strong protest against 
the lack of such experts among company officers, and a lengthy dis- 
cussion of the causes and the remedies. 

The sixth paper is of especial interest to the Navy, as it refers 
to the methods of locating and transporting the wounded on board 
a modern man-of-war. The original of this paper was an article 
published by the Chief Surgeon of the French Army, and is a very 
excellent presentation of the matter. The author first discusses the 
present state of affairs, calling attention to the fact that “the question 
of dealing with the wounded in war afloat has not advanced a 
single step during the last thirty years.” After tracing the history 
of the subject up to the present day, the author considers the indis- 
pensability of an organized ambulance service and of special armored 
retreats, with passages, for the use of the wounded in war. Reports 
of the China-Japanese and the Spanish-American Wars are called 
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into requisition to establish contested points, as well as the ideas 
of Italian, Spanish, French and Japanese naval surgeons. The author 
then takes the battleship Admiral-Baudin, and illustrates how his pro- 
posed system can be practically applied. The essay is well worth 
attention and consideration by naval constructors as well as by the 
line of the Navy. 


The. papers under this general subject of military training refer 
mostly to maneuvers of armies and fleets, and the more important are: 


1. A Maneuver with Real Fire—Revue du Cercle Militaire, 
November I. 

2. The Russian Grand Maneuvers at Kursk.—ZJnternationale Re- 
vue, Beiheft 35. 

3. The Swiss Maneuvers of 1902.—Revue du Cercle Militaire, 
November 15. ' 

4. Fort Riley Maneuvers.—Journal Military Service Institution, 
January-February ; Army and Navy Register, December 13. 

5. Naval Maneuvers.—I/nternationale Revue, Supplement 45. 

6. Combined Maneuvers in Austria.—Same, Beiheft 34. 

7. Disembarkation Maneuvers, Austria —Revue du Cercle Miii- 
taire, November 8, 15. 

8. The German Naval Maneuvers of 1902.—Journal Royal Unit- 
ed Service Institution, December. 

g. Experiences of the French Fleet Maneuvers.—/nternationale 
Revue, Supplement 44. 

10. The U. S. Naval Maneuvers, 1902.—Journal Royal United 
Service Institution, December. 

11. The Joint Maneuvers.—Army and Navy Register, December 


13. 


12. The Naval War Game (Jane).—Scientific American, De- 
cember 27; Scientific American Supplement, December 20, January 3. 


The maneuvers are interesting mainly from the lessons they teach, 
so we will in general confine our attention to the latter. 

The first article describes a maneuver with real fire (alternating 
at times with blank fire), executed on September 23d last, by the 
troops of the fifteenth Army Corps, in the vicinity of Buedingen, 
Hesse, Germany. The purpose of this exercise was to determine 
the effects of field howitzers on an intrenched position. A strong 
defensive position about one and one-fourth miles long was prepared 
by the Engineers, and occupied by a number of companies of infantry, 
under a colonel, while the attack was composed of infantry and ar- 
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tillery under a major general. The attack and defense proceeded 
in the usual maneuver way on the 22nd, but at 9.30 A. M. on the 
23d the defense evacuated their position, and the field artillery opened 
fire on it with real projectiles, the howitzers entering the action after 
the artillery reconnaisance. The field guns fired 540 shrapnel and 
480 shell, the light field howitzers 600 shell, the heavy (15 centi- 
meter) field howitzers 2,400 shell. The effects produced by the how- 
itzers were very satisfactory. 

The Russian Grand Maneuvers at Kursk are described in detail 
in the second of the above papers. To the Russians, of course, the 
question of the capacity of the railroads to meet the requirements 
of mobilization and concentration of the troops, is of great interest, 
and to the rest of the world it has considerable importance also, be- 
cause of its bearing on future wars. 

“From the disembarkation,station there were still one or two 
days’ marches to be made before reaching the rendezvous. The em- 
barkation of the Moscow Army took place between the 3d and oth 
of September, that of the South Army, between the 2nd and 8th. 
For the transportation of the former the Moscow-Kursk and the 
Smolensk-Orel roads were available, and for the latter the Kiew- 
Kursk, Odessa-Kiew and Charkow-Kursk roads. On the Moscow 
road from twenty to twenty-eight military trains were run every 
twenty-four hours, and on the other roads from eight to fourteen. 
The station at Kursk was particularly put in requisition and tried to 
the utmost, since during the concentration of the troops 130 trains 
arrived there in four days. The regular passenger trains of these 
roads were not interfered with in the least. Comparing this with the 
transportation of troops to the fort in 1877, in which the railroad 
system proved entirely inadequate and broke down completely, it 
is evident that in this respect Russia has made immense strides since 
then.” 

Some 90,000 men took part in these maneuvers, and the latter 
showed how greatly the Russian Army has been improved in every 
way since its last war. 

The account of the Fort Riley Maneuvers in the Register is the 
official report of Major General J. C. Bates, who conducted them, 
and that in the Journal Military Service Institution is by Colonel A. 
L. Wagner, Adjutant General’s Department, a well-known authority 
on tactics. Both are articles of the first importance to our Army. 

The rest of the above articles all refer to Naval maneuvers, the 
fifth discussing such maneuvers in general, especially with reference 
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to the present great purpose of all maritime nations, namely, to de- 
termine upon a system of fleet statistics, and also certain matters of 
less importance, such as the strategic value of wireless telegraphy and 
the question of submarines. 

The combined maneuvers in Austria, described in the sixth and 
seventh papers, are of peculiar interest, since they involve the use of 
land troops, their transportation in transports, convoyed by the Navy, 
the establishment of a Naval base, and the landing of the forces, fol- 
lowed by an attack on fortifications from the land side. Incidentally, 
the use of torpedo boats for harbor and coast defense comes into 
play, and the blockade of a port is illustrated. The troops were em- 
barked in four transports (belonging to the Austrian Lloyd) at Friest, 
and the attack was made on Pola, the principal fortified point on the 
Austrian coast line. The land troops embarked consisted of 4,500 
men, 110 horses and four guns, one registered ton being allowed 
for each man for a one day cruise, two for a two or three day cruise, 
and for each horse, six or seven tons. The horses were embarked 
by means of slings or cages, and the former were also used for the 
guns; the entire embarkation required less than three hours. Stalls 
for the horses were arranged on deck, and slings were left on them to 
keep them from falling in rough weather. The disembarkation began 
at 4 A. M. at three points, and in a quarter of an hour 450 men 
and six field pieces were on shore to protect the rest of the troops 
during disembarkation. The infantry was on shore by 7 A. M. At 
6.45 the artillery began to disembark and was out by 8.30. The 
cavalry was disembarked by 9.15 A. M. 

_ The eighth paper, relating to the German maneuvers, is a brief 
account of the fleet maneuvers near Dantzig. 

The paper on the French naval maneuvers is again of great 
value, because of the use of torpedo boats and wireless telegraphy, 
and an attack on Bizeta, the new French naval base in Algiers. 

The accounts, in the tenth article, of our fleet and joint maneuvers 
of last year contain nothing new; the latter was mainly derived from 
the account in the Army and Navy Journal. The eleventh article 
contains the official reports of the Chief of Artillery and the Depart- 
ment Commander on the joint maneuvers, both of them authoritative 
and very valuable to the navy and the coast artillery. The report 
of Major General MacArthur, the Department Commander, is very 
full, and discusses all the important points that arose in great detail ; 
fire control, the necessity for artillery experts in steam engineering, 
machinery and electricity, full charges in ammunition supply for 
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target practice, a coast artillery reserve, and the development of the 
school for Submarine Defense. The report of Colonel Randolph, 
the Chief of Artillery, is more general, but as the ideas are most 
important, we desire to present them, as they are expressed tersely 
and graphically. We are able to quote the main part of his report: 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ARTILLERY, 
WASHINGTON, November 15, 1902. 

The individual reports of officers present during the operations cover in 
detail all technical features of the maneuvers. 

Upon receipt of a communication from the Chief of Artillery, dated January 
2, 1902, in which the opinion was expressed that combined maneuvers between 
the navy and coast artillery would prove a most effective means of preparing 
the latter in time of peace for war, the Secretary of War, on January 9, extended 
an invitation to the Secretary of the Navy to participate during the coming 
summer in such maneuvers. This invitation was accepted by the latter on 
January 12, and the following problem was drafted by the Chief of Artillery: 
[Omitted.] 

The artillery, having had little or no opportunity to become familiar with 
naval tactics, labored under great disadvantages. A number of fortifications 
had never before been manned, and at several points the ordnance department 
found it necessary to continue work on guns.and carriages until the beginning 
of operations. The navy may be said to be always on a war footing so far as 
its available ships are concerned. Its officers are familiar with our coast and 
fortifications, and at its war college at Newport, R. I., had fully discussed all 
the questions involved’ in the maneuvers,and had made a thorough study of 
the situation. 

The coast artillery should be equally well prepared; for when the critical 
time comes, it must act on very short notice. The naval forces, having had the 
benefit of the practical experience resulting from the war with Spain, were in 
a great measure prepared for the work required of them; the artillery during 
this war had only the experience of preparing as far as practicable for an atiack 
which never occurred. 

The many obstacles encountered by the various officers of the line and 
staff were surmounted by cordial co-operation and earnestness of purpose, and 
it is the opinion of all officers who participated in the maneuvers that the benefit 
derived from them cannot be overestimated, and that the practical experience 
gained will exert its influence for years to come. 

The test of personnel and materiel were perhaps even more severe than 
would result from actual war, and it is probable that the officers and men on 
duty in the two districts concerned saw more active service during the maneu- 
vers than they would have done under actual conditions of war, as attacks 
would probably be made at a few predetermined points along our coast, and 
the commands at the majority of the posts would have no opportunity to 
oppose a hostile fleet. While in time. of war a particular fortification might 
come into action for a brief period only, it must be remembered that the. enemy’s 
fleet has the choice of objective, and in order that the artillery may be ready at 
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the critical moment to defend any part of the coast which may be attacked, it 
is essential that it should be fully equipped at all points in materiel, men, or- 
ganization, training, and practical experience. 

To bring about such a condition years of earnest and unremitting effort 
will be required. It is a dangerous theory that the expenditure of an unlimited 
amount of money, when an emergency rises, will be effective in the prevention 
of war. It will require regular and ample appropriations to keep the coast 
artillery prepared to subserve the purpose for which it is intended, and time is 
absolutely essential to perfect its organization and equipment. 

The expense incident to the maneuvers has unquestionably been justified 
by the benefits which have accrued to the country at large, for as a result of 
the experience gained many improvements have been and are still being made 
in the training of the personnel, and also in much of the material which is 


furnished by the several staff departments. 
Believing that the navy and artillery will derive valuable strategical, tactical, 
and technical lessons from the maneuvers, it is recommended that they be of 


annual occurrence, and different locality being selected each year. 
Wattace F. Ranpotpeu, Chief of Artillery. 


MILITARY HISTORY, STRATEGY AND TACTICS. 


The articles on this subject comprise: 
1. Strategy and Tactics in Mountain Ranges.—United Service 


Magazine (London), January. 
2. Great Lesson of the Boer War.—Journal Military Service In- 


stitution, January-February. 
What Lessons can we draw from the Boer War for our Infantry 


Attack ?—Same. 

4. What can we learn from the Boer War?—Journal Royal 
United Service Institution, December. 

5. Modern Tactics.—IJnternationale Revue, Supplement 44. 

6. Studies in the New Infantry Tactics—Same, Beitheft 33. 

7. .New Arms Require New Formations.—Same, Supplement 43. 

8. Reconnaissance by Field Artillery—Same, Supplement 45. 

9. The Employment of Our Artillery —United Service Maga- 
zine (London), January. 

10. The Future Role of the Cavalry.—Same. 

11. Tactical Problem.— Revue du Cercle Militaire, December 20. 


12. Auerstaedt.—Same, November 1, 8. 

The first is a discussion on the principles of strategy and tactics 
applicable in mountain warfare, particularly in Switzerland. Its 
historic battlefields are taken up in succession, beginning with Na- 
poleon’s campaigns in and across the Alps, and ending with Magenta 
in 1859. ; 
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The second is a paper written to show that the great lesson of 
the Boer War was the need of necessary transportation. The third 
and fourth refer to the same war, the former being a translation of 
the views of Lieutenant-Colonel von Lindeman of the German Army, 
the latter a translation of General von der Goltz’s opinions and de- 
ductions. The high standing of the latter as an authority on tactics 
and strategy warrants us in quoting a few paragraphs: 


The action of infantry against infantry in the South African war has taught 
us anew how strong the defense is against a purely frontal attack, and how 
much a plucky defender, even when holding widely extended positions with 
small forces, can risk, so long as his flanks are secure. To repeat what we 
have already said about the artillery: if we crowd our men too closely together, 
we naturally increase the losses, and arrive at last at a point where the throw- 
ing of fresh swarms of men into the firing line contributes less to the efficiency 
of the attackers, than does the freedom of arm and good cover to the defending 
force. 

So let us admit that European soldiers may draw many useful lessons from 
the Boer war, and one salutary lesson above all others, viz., that numbers in 
war are not absolutely decisive, as has been so often asserted in recent times. 
The rage de nombres has had a damper. 

It is to the credit of the English people that, in spite of the glaring defects 
in the organization of the army and its leading, they were not turned from 
their purpose. Criticisms over the events of the war were open and severe, 
but there was the fixed determination to repair the blunders and to provide 
the necessary means, to bring the war, since it had begun, to a successful con- 
clusion, no matter what the cost or what others thought. 

This self-confidence, this energetic patriotism or national pride, can—we 
should be blind to deny it—serve us not less as an object-lesson than the manly 
‘and soldierly qualities of the Boers, which we have so highly admired. 

In conclusion, I can only point out that the South African war—as it seems 
to me—teaches us far more than merely new tactical formations and strategical 
combinations. . : 


The fifth, sixth and seventh papers refer more particularly to 
infantry tactics. The first of these is a general article, the main 
purpose of which is to show the influence of the individual, man, on 
tactics : 

“Our epoch deserves the credit of having again admitted in the 
cycle of tactical considerations the influence which man, the fighting 
agent, exerts, physically as well as morally, on the battle and its 
various forms and phases.” 

The Studies in the new infantry tactics is a complete discussion 
of the subject, beginning with the physical forces acting under the 
new conditions in battle, taking up next the national characteristics, 
which determine a predilection for defensive or offensive war, con- 
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sidering the effects of the independence, self-confidence and initiative 
of the subordinate leaders, then passing on to actual tactics, com- 
paring German, French and Russian methods, and discussing in 
great detail the advance by rushes (illustrated ‘by the attack on 
Sheinowo, January 9, 1878), the final assault and the passage of 
infantry through artillery lines. The entire article is one of the 
most important and thorough studies that has appeared on the sub- 
ject, and the author is evidently perfectly familiar with all the ex- 
periences of the latest wars and the tactics of the great European 
nations. 

The article on new forms created by the new arms refers espe- 
cially to formations under fire. The article opens thus: 

“Whoever has had an opportunity to observe the recent maneuvers 
of our troops in the field must admit that the manner in which in- 
fantry now forms for attack differs from the formations previously 
in use. The lines of skirmishes, dense and coherent, followed by 
supports and reserves in close order, are slowly but surely disappear- 
ing little by little, and will continue to disappear. The fight in dis- 
persed order is becoming more and more what it should be from its 
name, that is, a combat ‘delivered by swarms or groups of skirmishers, 
not forming a coherent line.” 

The most important deduction in the article appears to be: 

“Modern arms, with their greatly increased efficiency, dictate the 
laws for the infantry attack, and whoever dares to violate them will 
pay dearly for his mistake. These laws are: 

“I, Thick and coherent lines of skirmishers are subjected to 
very heavy losses within the zone of artillery fire effect (up to 3,600 
yards). . 

2. Detachments in close order cannot exist within that range 


“ec 


unless they are under cover. 

“3. Successive rushes by strong units (a platoon in the German 
Army, for example, about sixty-five men) are no longer possible.” 

The eighth and ninth articles are on field artillery, the former 
discussing the grave tactical question of the reconnaissance of the 
terrain by the artillery itself before coming into action, and the 
training of the artillery scouts for this work; the latter treating of 
the employment of the artillery on the battlefield, by a British officer 
of the Royal Artillery, a well-known writer and an officer of expe- 
rience, particularly in South Africa. 

The essay on The future role of cavalry is an attempt to.show 
by historical examples that the use of cavalry on the. battlefield 


is not yet passed. 
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The Tactical Problem. is. the-usual exercise on:the map,contained 
in nearly every number of the Revue du Cercle Militaire; and the 
last article above mentioned is the conclusion of a tactical study, 
with tracings of the successive positions of the. armies of the battle 
of Anerstaedt, begun in the October numbers. 


WARSHIPS. 


Several accounts of new warships are of interest : 


1. German Battleships.—ZJ/nternationale Revue, Supplement 44. 

2. New Vessels of the French Navy.—Scientific American Sup- 
plement, December 20. 

3. The New Russian’ Armored Cruiser ‘iis (illustrated ).— 
Journal Royal United Service Institution, December. 

4. The New U.S. Battleship Virginia and sister.—Same. 

5. Arkansas Class.— Same. 

6.° The New Armored Cruisers Tennessee and Washington 
Scientific American Supplement, December 20. 


The last four articles give the usual data regarding warships, but 
the first two have a more general interest. 

The first is an excellent short article on the German battleships, 
from which we quote the following: 

“Formerly, the German fleet had no other duty than the defense 
of the coast to, perform; hence, an extended radius of action of the 
ships had little importance, and there was no need of great coal 
capacity. But since Germany has taken rank among the colonial 
powers, and extended her maritime commerce, she has. been com- 
pelled to produce a true fighting fleet capable of going into action 
in distant seas. Germany, not having the good fortune, ‘like Eng- 
land, to possess coaling stations in every sea, has found it necessary 
to increase the supply of coal‘ aboard ship as much as possible, 'so 
as to permit her vessels to make long cruises without re-coaling.” 

The radius of action of her warships have gradually been increased 
from 3,000 nautical miles in the Sachsen class to 6,000 in the Wittels- 
bach class; and the speed has also risen from 16.8 knots to 18, re- 
quiring a corresponding increase in horse power from 6,000 te 15,000, 
as well as in dimensions. The vessels now constructing have even 
greater power and coal capacity, 16,000 horse power and 1,600 tons, 
as against 15,000 and 1,250, respectively, for the Wittelsbach class. 
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The second article treats of the latest French warships : 


While the navies of England, Russia, and Germany, in increasing their 
fleets, have for a number of years been paying attention especially to the 
construction of line-of-battle ships, France has chiefly occupied herself with 
the development of her cruiser fleet. For three years no real battleship has 
been launched in France, so that the recent launching of the Republique was 
regarded with particular interest. This vessel is the first of six first-class 
line-of-battle ships in course of construction or projected, in which the ex- 
periences of the last naval constructions have manifestly been turned to good 
profit. The other five vessels, all representing the same type, are to receive 
the nams Patrie, Democratie, Liberté, Justice, and Verité. Characteristic of 
these new ships is, above all, the strong battery, which has been given 4 
péculiar disposition. It consists of four 30.5-cm. (12-inch) guns in two large 
turrets, one of which is installed fore and the other aft on the upper or spar 
deck. Further on are, on the upper deck, six revolving turrets, each of 
which contains two 16.4-cm. (6.45-inch) rapid-fire guns. 

Regarding the powerful armored cruisers of the French navy, which are 
almost all under construction, the reports are not very favorable, and especially 
the Jeanne d’Arc, built as a trial vessel, has not fulfilied the expectations 
placed in it. This mighty vessel, which has a length of 145 meters (475.74 
feet), and a displacement of 11,270 tons, attained at the trial trips only a speed 
of 18 knots instead of the expected 23 knots. ; 


MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Military Position of Italy—Jnternationale Revue, Supplement 
44. 

2. The British Pacific Cable—Scientific American Supplement, 
December 13. 

3. The New Bermuda Floating Dock.—Journal Royal United 
Service Institution, December. 


The first discusses the present strategic position of Italy, con- 
sidering it no longer advantageous, since the campaigns of 1797, 
1799, 1800, 1859 and 1866 have demonstrated that the Alps do not 
constitute a serious obstacle to hostile armies. As a result, Italy 
has recognized the fact that her frontiers need fortifications, and has 
already spent over 200,000,000 lires for that purpose. The considera- 
tion of the value of Italy in the Triple Alliance is the principal pur- 
pose of this paper. The second paper describes the new cable run- 
ning from Vancouver to Fanning Island—Fiji—Norfolk Island— 
Southport—Doubtless Bay (on the northern end of New Zealand). 
The third relates to the new floating dock installed in Bermuda, 
capable of taking up the largest cruisers and battleships. 
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MILITARY HYGIENE. 


1. Medical Lessons of the War.—United Service Magazine 
(London), January. : 

2. Medical statistics of the Russian Army.—Revue du Cercle 
Militaire, November 1. 

3. Medical Statistics of the French Army.—Same, November 15. 

4.. The Prophylaxis of Certain Diseases Incident to Camps in 
Time of War.—Journal Military Surgeons, December. 

5. The Public Health and Marine Hospital Service—Same. 


The first of these articles relates to the present inadequate and 
defective organization of the British Medical Corps, and is based 
on the experiences in South Africa. The second gives some interest- 
ing statistics on the percentages of diseases and deaths in the Rus- 
sian Army. The third, the same for the French Army. The fourth 
is an article on preventive measures to avoid the three great camp 
diseases, typhoid fever, small pox and measles, and should be care- 
fully studied and taken to heart by every commander of troops. The 
fifth is an account of the present marine hospital service and its work, 
illustrated by a number of views. 


ARTILLERY MATERIAL AND FORTIFICATIONS. 


The articles on artillery material are very interesting, and include: 

1. Transporting the sixteen-inch gun. to Sandy Hook.—Scien- 
tific American, December 20. 

2. Schneider Disappearing Guns.—Journal Royal United Service 
Institution, December. 

3. The Three Types of the Latest Field Guns.—Internationale 
Revue, Supplement 45. 

4. Groups of Machine Guns in the German Army.—Revue du 
Cercle Militaire, November 1, 8. 

5. A New Material for Cartridge Bags—Jnternationale Revue 
Supplement 45. 


The first of these illustrates the manner in which the new sixteen- 
inch gun, perhaps the longest and most powerful modern weapon of 
war in existence, was placed on the train and transported from Water- 
vliet Arsenal, Troy, New York, to Sandy Hook Proving Ground, New 
Jersey. 

The gun is similar in appearance to the other heavy army guns, 
and fires a projectile weighing 2,370 pounds: 
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After over half a decade being spent in- its construction, the new army 
16-inch gun has at last been completed and shipped from Watervleit Arsenal 
to the Government Proving Ground:at Sandy. Hook.. The task. of moving 
this great piece of ordnance was no easy one. The gun ‘itself weighs about 
300,000 pounds, and during its construction about 68,000 pounds were removed 
from the rough forgings in the process of turning down and boring out the 
various tubes, hoops, etc., of which the gun ‘is built up. 

This unwieldy and:somewhat out-of-date’ piece of- ordnance was designed 
for sea-coast defense. 

As a matter of fact, the-development of modern ordnance has been so rapid 
that the 16-inch gun is quite out of date, and however successful the test may 
be, it is certain that its mate will never be built. The tendency to-day is 
toward the construction of lighter and longer weapons, ‘with much greater 
rapidity of fire, with. flatter trajectory, and firing high explosive shells. 

Major J. M. Ingalls, for many years instructor at the Artillery School for 
Officers at Fort Monroe, Va., has calculated the trajectory of the projectile 
when the gun is given an elevation of 40 degrees, and the velocity at the muz- 
zle is 2,300 feet per second. The extreme range would be 21 miles, and the 
maximum elevation obtained by the shell in covering this distance’ would be 
30,516 feet. That is to say, if Mont. Blanc. were placed .upon Pike’s Peak, the 
16-inch shell would pass entirely clear of the two mountains, and would descend 
to the earth at a point 21 miles distant. 


The new French disappearing gun, manufactured by the Schnei- 
der Works, is interesting not only in itself, but also as an en- 
dorsement of the wisdom of our decision to retain the disappearing 
gun in service. 


This gun is of 10.5-inch bore; its length-is 25.19 feet; and its weight is 
48,477 lbs. The breech block is of the Schneider-Canet type, with plastic 
obturator, the opening and closing of which are cffected by turning a crank. 

‘This weapon has a chamber-length of 28° calibres. The initial velocity of 
its projectile is 2,198 feet, which is quite sufficient for a coast gun using’a 475- 
Ib. shell... The charge is 90 lbs. of smokeless powder. 

The gun is carried by a strongly crossed-braced “rocker,” which oscillates 


around a rotary axis formed of two trunnions that support the brackets of 
the frame-platform. This latter receives all the parts of the carriage, which 


consist of the cylinders of the brake and of the air recufperator, the pointing 
devices, and the pump for putting out of battery. It rests upon the bolster 
through the intermedium of a circle of rollers and supports, by means of a 
number of uprights, the horizontal circular mask. This latter is provided with 
a longitudinal aperture designed to'give passage to the gun in the disappearing 
and returning to battery motions. 

To the rocker is secured the piston rod of the. hydraulic brake,: which has 
a counter rod that absorbs a portion of the live force of the recoil. The brake 
cylinder is capable of oscillating around two journals carried by the iron plate 
floor. through the intermedium of two pillow blocks. In the rear of the brake 
cylinder is situated the air recuperator that assures the return to battery. 

The upward pointing of the gun is. obtained by acting upon a jointed rod 
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that sustains the rear end. of the pjece.. The. pointing sector. is controlled by a 
crank, and an index that moves over a dial permits of reading at every instant 
the exact angle made by the axis.of the gun with-the horizontal. 

The pointing ‘in direction is obtained by. making the. platform, rocker, and 
gun as a whole turn upon: the bolster. In normal service, the direction of the 
piece is given in the complete disappearing position; but, since it may be nec- 
essary to rectify the pointing, even after the gun has returned to battery, the 
mask is provided with a special platform that permits the gunner through the 
breech sight to aim directly at the object to be fired at. 

The~ amplitude of’ the vertical pointing extends from +15 degrees to 
—5 degrees. As for the amplitude*of the lateral pointing, that extends over 
an entire revolution, so- as to permit.of sweeping. every point of the horizon. 
The. carriage. weighs 95,270 lbs., and the mask 39,600 lbs. 


‘The third article is a’ graphic illustration, by means of photo- 
graphs taken ‘at the instant of firing, of the action of the three latest 
types of field guns and carriages: 1. With rigid spade. 2. With 
elastic spade: 3. With recoil on carriage. The effect of fire in the 
three cases is very remarkable; in the first the forward’ part of the 
piece jumps and requires repointing after firing, the strain on the 
catriage being evident in‘ the faces of the cannoneers, who are all 
standing up and clear of the carriage; in the:second the piece and 
carriage’ remain’ nearly stationary, the ‘cannoneers’ standing ‘close 
to the latter, perfectly safe-and’ calm; iri the third these conditions 
are still more improved, the gunner sitting on the trial’ seat, working 
the elevating apparatus, the lower carriage remaining absolitely rigid. 
The:last gives also the gréatest’ rate ‘of fire. 

The fourth article discusses the use of ‘machine guns im battle, 
and has already been referred. to under Organization. 

The fifth article relates to a new material for cartridge bags, nec- 
essitated by the change from the old black of brown powders to the 
new smokeless. 

A kind of silk has been used up to the present, and was most ex- 
cellent for the old powders, but for the new it has been found to 
leave burning fragments in the chamber, which may cause explo- 
sion of a new charge inserted, or the primer ‘will not fire the charge 
through the silk material, and sometimes cause a smouldering, lead- 
ing to miss-fires, when, if the breech should be opened, .a serious 
accident might result. Accidents of both kinds. have been quite 
numerous. Krupp has therefore been at work for some time to dis- 
cover a better material for modern powders, and has now ready a 
material made of smokeless powder itself, which. is: yet as strong as 
the present cartridge-bag material. The importance of this discovery 
is evident. , 
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The afticles relating to fortifications are also of great interest : 


1. Coast Fortifications.—ZJnternationale Revue, Supplement 45. 
2. Protection of the German Coasts.—Same, Supplement 44. 
3. Italian Fortifications—Internationale Revue, November. 

4. Fortifications of Austria——Same, December. 


The first is a general discussion of the necessity for coast forti- 
fications, compares the conditions afloat and ashore, and describes 
the attack of a squadron on a coast fort. 

The second paper treats of the present protection of the coast of 
Germany by means of fortifications, and constitutes a very valuable 
study. The present works in the North Sea are mainly at Wilhelms- 
haven, Bremerhaven and Cuxhaven, to save the entrances to the 
Jahde, Weser and Elbe, respectively, but the maneuvers of I9g01, in 
the vicinity of Sylt (on the west coast of Schleswig-Holstein), were 
for the purpose of determining what fortifications are required to 
cover the northern passage conducting to the mouth of the Elbe. 
Moreover, the maneuvers in the vicinity of Borkum Island (off the 
mouth of the Ems) were for a similar purpose. On the whole, the 
North Sea coast is now protected sufficiently against landings of 
large bodies of troops, but in the Baltic the situation is not so advanta- 
geous. The fortifications of Kiel, Dantzig and Kénigsberg, connected 
as they are by railroads, are a good protection in general, but Rus- 
sia’s new naval base at Liban will enable her to effect a landing on 
German territory, provided her fleet can hold the superiority long 
enough. ; 

The third paper is a similar discussion on the Italian coast fortifi- 
cations, and the fourth on the Austrian, both excellent studies in 
strategy. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The interesting articles not classified under the above general 
heads are: 


1. Military Automobilism: its present status.—Internationale 
Revue, Supplement 44. 

2. The Automobiles Used in the German, French and British 
Maneuvers.—I/nternationale Revue, November. 

3. A German Ambulance Train.—Scientific American, December 
27. 

4. A Portable Field Kitchen.—Military Mail, December 19. 
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5. The Santos Dumont, No. 9.—Scientific American, December 
20. 


6. Carrier Pigeons in Italy—ZJnternationale Revue, Supplement 


44. 

7. The S. S. Nautical Range Finder—Army and Navy Journal, 
December 13; Army and Navy Register, December 27. 

8. Military Tests of Cements——Journal Military Service Insti- 
tution, January, February. 

9g. The Doctrine of Continuous Voyage (International Law).— 
Journal Royal United Service Institution, December. 

10. Germany’s Commerce in Fire Arms.—Internationale Revue, 
Supplement, 45. 

Joun P. Wisser, 


Major U. S. Army. 
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SERVICE SALAD. 


Readers of the “United Service,’ 
are cordially invited to contribute to 
this department items of either fact 
or fancy, grave or gay, instructive 
or only entertaining; in short, any 
literary flotsam and jetsam. likely to 
interest our subscribers. 


BELATED. 


In a long deserted orchard 
Adown by the old stone wall, 
I found a gnarled old apple tree, 
A mass of blooms in the fall, 
That ne’er would know fruition, 
For the touch of frost that kills, 
Lurked in the breeze that kissed the 
trees, 
And the blue haze on the hills. 


Ah, so it is with life, 
There oft are blooms in the fall, 

And the fulfillment of their promise 
Comes to another’s call; 

And while the belated blossoms, 
Their subtle fragrance fling, 

I pray that God may grant my life, 


Its apple blooms in the spring. 
FLORENCE HAMERSLY. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


StmpLteE Lectures FOR COMPANY 
Fietp TRAINING, WITH AN EpPIt- 
OME OF TACTICS AND LESSONS FROM 
THE Boer War. Major A. W. A. 
Pollock. Third Edition, 1902. 
London: William Clowes & Sons, 
Limited. 


The purpose of this excellent work 
is to furnish ,captains of companies 
with material for lectures to and in- 
struction of their men in practical 
field work, thus supplementing the 
drill regulations and manuals. 





It opens with an epitome of the 
general subject of infantry tactics, 
discussing the principles of attack, 
fire tactics and defense, under mod- 
ern war conditions, supplemerited by 
a chapter on the lessons derived from 
the Boer War, in which the author 
had exceptional opportunities to ob- 
serve in his duty as special corres- 
pondent of the London Times. 

The lectures begin with the com- 
pany in action, discussing in detail 
the duties of all privates, squad and 
section commanders; then the au- 
thor takes up in turn the attack and 
defence of woods, bridges, defiles, 
the duties of advance, rear and flank 
guards and outposts, and the sub- 
jects of reconnoitering, camping, etc. 

An appendix contains excellent es- 
says on Discipline, Attack-Drill and 
Battle-Drill. 

The work constitutes an invaluable 
hand-book for the company com- 
mander, and will be useful in any 
army. It presents the subject-matter 
in a way readily comprehended by 
the private soldier, and should serve 
as a most valuable course of in- 


struction and training. 
2. W. 


Le Petit Sotpat. R. Kron. 1902. 
Karlsruhe: J. Bielefeld, Editeur. 


This little work is designed to en- 
able officers to perfect themselves in 
the use of the French tongue and at 
the same time acquire information 
on important military matters. In 
the latter two objects are kept in 
view, namely, to furnish in brief com- 
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pass the most important military in- 
formation, such as organization of 
armies, arms, schools, recruitment, 
mobilization, personnel, equipments 
and instruction, and to serve as a 
practical guide on service in the en- 
emy’s country, by setting forth the 
information to be obtained of the 
enemy. and his country, the conduct 
of troops in occupying places, the 
manner of making requisitions, levy- 
ing contributions, and issuing proc- 
lamations, and the mode of proced- 
ure in armistices, capitulations, etc. 
The work is written with special 
reference to the French army taken 
as a type, but has, of course, a more 
general application, and will be found 
useful for all. 7, 5. MM. 


West Pornt IN THE Earty SIxTIEs. 
Joseph Pearson Farley, Colonel, 
U. S. Army. 1902. Troy, N. Y.: 
Pafraet’s Book Company. 


Colonel Farley, in this entertain- 
ing series of reminiscences of West 
Point life, has done the army and the 
Military Academy a signal service, 
and we sincerely regret that other 
graduates have not done the same for 
our alma mater in other days. The 
volume is entertaining from begin- 
ning to end, with all the fascination 
that usually attaches to personal me- 
moirs relating to historic scenes. 

There are stories of Custer, Michie, 
Dimick, P. C. Hains, John Gibbon, 
Kendrick, McCook, and many others, 
all replete with fun and frolic, and 
the daily life is pictured with a faith- 
fulness that brings the reader face 
to face with the reality. It is a book 
that will bring new life into the sol- 
dier who is resting on his laurels and 
make him a boy again. J. P. W. 


KAEMPFE IN CHINA. 1900-1901. 
Theodor Ritter von Winterhaller, 
Wien and Budapest. A. Hartle- 
ben’s Verlag, 1902. Pp. 584, with 
118 illustrations: in the text, 26 
outline maps, and two large charts. 
Price 12 franks. 


This work of Lieutenant von 
Winterhaller of the Austrian Navy 
was written originally to present the 
part which Austria’s navy took in 
subduing the uprising in China in the 
summer of 1900, and in the subse- 
quent events, but incidentally it con- 
stitutes an interesting and valuable 
addition to the history of that period. 

The book naturally divides into 
two parts. The first part discusses 
the period from the outbreak of the 
insurrection to the time when the 
foreigners were relieved. ‘The mili- 
tary operations of all the great powers 
who took part are sketched with care, 
and the political situation is also fully 
described. This part is so general in 
its scope and is so rich in material 
that it may well be regarded as a 
most important contribution to gen- 
eral world history as well as to mili- 
tary history. The second part con- 
fines itself more to the particular 
work of the Austrian squadron (un- 
der Rear Admiral Count Montecuc- 
coli), which had been sent to EKast- 
ern Asia on a special mission, while 
the greater military operations and 
difficult diplomatic affairs are treated 
only in general outline. 

The opening chapter describes the 
conditions in the Province of ‘Petshili, 
and the causes which led to the up- 
rising against the foreigners, result- 
ing in Austria stationing the Zenta 
in Eastern Asia, and ordering her to 
Taku, where the first detachement to 
protect the legation in Peking was 
disembarked. 
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The taking of the Taku forts is 
described in graphic pen pictures, with 
great attention to details, the charm 
of the description enhanced by the 
element of personal participation of 
the author in the events recorded. 
The history then follows the Austri- 
an detachment to Tientsin, and sets 
forth its, part in the Seymour expe- 
dition, ending with the capture of 
Peking and the relief of the lega- 
tions. 

The attack on the arsenal at Hsiku 
is thus described in part: 

“While the Americans and English 
executed a turning movement, in 
order to attack the east side of the 
arsenal, the German companies, the 
Austrian detachment from the Zenta 
and the British company from the 
cruiser Endymion had the difficult 
duty of standing up against the fire 
from the north front and of silencing 
it. 

“At the short ranges here the 
Chinese fired pretty well; one of the 
first casualties was one of our sailors 
wounded in the left knee by a shrap- 
nel bullet. The fire on both sides in- 
creased in energy until the cannoneers 
of one of the two Chinese field guns 
on the shore were put out of action; 
finally, after about two hours of 
fighting the company from the Hansa 
was able to wade across the stream 
and storm the wall; at the same time 
the Americans and English crossed 
the cover behind the village on the 
right bank, and in a short assault 
climbed over the east wall, where, 
besides infantry, a single 1-pounder 
rapid-fire gun opposed them. 

“At 6.30 both these detachments 
pressed into the arsenal, where they 
captured the Chinese guns and used 
them on the retreating Chinese; the 
latter no longer resisted, but fled 
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over the southeast corner of the wall, 
under the well-directed fire of the 
pursuing “ German, American and 
British soldiers.” 

The cordial support between the 
troops of the different nations is 
everywhere in evidence, and the au- 
thor is apparently not prejudiced in 
favor of any, although he naturally 
devotes more space to the movements 
and deeds of his own troops than 
to those of others. 

The author was well equipped for 
his work, having been an eye-witness 
and participator in the events de- 
scribed, having made two previous 
visits to China,-and having studied 
all the official documents, especially 
the Austrian, on the subject. More- 
over, he had many friends among the 
officers of the other nations, who 
were of great assistance to him in 
filling out the details and correcting 
errors. 

The illustrations are mainly from 
photographs taken by the author and 
his comrades, and they are so nu- 
merous that the study of these alone 
gives one an excellent picture of the 
grave and exciting events of that 
period. The excellent small outline 
maps and the two large charts aid 
materially in the comprehension of 
the author’s descriptions. 

There are innumerable references 
to the American troops and their 
work in this campaign, and always 
the comments aré such as to inspire 
us with a proper pride in our own 
splendid soldiers, the first to enter 
the capital to relieve the legations. 

The book forms an elaborate and 
beautiful volume, interesting to read, 
reliable and useful for reference, and 
an important addition to the military 
and general history of this thrilling 
period. s2-p- W. 
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THE COASTER. 


From Collier’s Weekly. 


No galleon she, with treasure stores, 
a-makin’ ’round the Cape, 

Nor a deep-sea cruiser laden with a 
view to show her shape, 

Just a pudgy, smudgy coaster, to her 
gun’ales filled with brick, 

And a-burrowin’ of the briny like she 
was a derelic’. 


All her sails are patched and grimy, 
for she doesn’t care for show, 

That the suit was sported, maybe, by 
some yacht long time ago, 

And her masts you might call rakish, 
though its for’ard and not back, 
Bein’ mostly for the reason that her 

standin’ riggin’s slack. 


She’s a swearin’ prayin’ skipper, come 
from some’eres down in Maine, 
And the mate he is an Irishman, for- 
ever raisin’ Cain; 

There’s a Swede and a Norwegian for 
the hands before the mast, 

With a half-breed cook distinguished 
for a murder in the past. 


She hugs the shore, the coaster, ‘less 
it blows a livin’ gale, 

When she makes for the horizon just 
as fast as she can sail; 

For where old Pint Judy Pint’s long 
arm pokes out a mile or more, 
Well—to find ground is easier then it 

is to get ashore. 


Listen! that’s her keel a-scrapin’! Now 
her beam ends pound the slate, 
And her deck load’s topplin’ over— 

with it goes the Irish mate, 
Through the storm the _ skipper’s 
swearin’ sounds jest like a baby’s 
cry, 
For the sleet is beatin’ on him, so 
he’ll soon choke up and die. 


Coston lights are burnin’ brightly, but 
the breakers sweep between, 

’Cross the deck a line comes swishing, 
but no Jack shall haul it in; 

For the Swede and the Norwegian, 
and the half-breed sea cook too, 
Lashed along the weather riggin’ all 
are frozen through and through. 


By the wheel still stands the skipper, 
waitin’ for the Judgment Day, 
Never more he’ll turn a spoke, and not 

again he’ll swear or pray; 
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For a fathom’s length of tackle holds 
him plenty hard and fast, 

Whilst around both wheel and skipper 
one white shroud of ice is cast. 


CHARLES H. HOWLAND. 


THE OLD FLAG. 
From the Washington Star. 


DEDICATED TO THE GENUINE SOLDIER. 


The shot upon Sumter aroused a great 
nation 
And sounded the knell of slavery’s 
cause; 
It echoed the hope of a new-found sal- 
vation— 
Rang out for liberty, loyalty, laws. 


The hosts of the North and the South 
marched to battle 
And met with a crash ’neath the 
light of the sun, 
Where loyalty suffered amid the 
death-rattle 
And rout that pervaded their ranks 
at Bull Run. 


While the’ star-spangled' ‘banner, 
though tattered and torn, 
Went down in the blast of the first 
shock of war, 
It rose in its pride with the hearts that 
had sworn 
To leave it intact, without stain, 


rift, or scar. 


It. waved in its glory at Shiloh and 
Vicksburg. 
Antietam, the Wilderness, 
burg, too, 
And triumphed at last on the stream 
Appomattox; 
The pride of the world,—the Red, 
White, and Blue. 


Gettys- 


And now when the roar of war’s 
fierce alarm 
Has vanished away like the death of 
a day, 
We'll pray that the gods may still 
keep it from harm, : 
To float o’er forever the Blue and 
the Gray. 


Hurrah for the heroes who fought 
each other, 
Who honestly battled on land or on 
sea 
For home, love, and honor, for sister 
or mother,— 
The warriors that battled with Grant 


and with Lee! 
JoHN A. JOYCE. 





CHARLES LAURIE McCAWLEY. 


Major and Assistant Quartermaster, United States Marine Corps. 


Appointed Captein and_ Assistant 
Quartermaster, June 27,. 1897; Head- 
quarters, United States Marine Corps, 
until April 18, 1898, when ordered. as 
Quartermaster First Battalion of Ma- 
rines for duty under direction of 
Commander-in-Chief. North Atlantic 
Station. Sailed from New. York 
on Transport Panther, April 22, 
1898. At Key West, Florida, until 
June 7, 1808; landed with Batta- 
lion at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, June 
10, 1898, and participated in va- 
rious engagements with Spanish 
troops and defense of Camp Me- 
Calla. Brevetted Major for “distin- 
guished conduct and public service 
in the presence of the enemy,” June 
11, 1898; proceeded with Battalion 
on Transport Resolute to Manzanillo, 
Cuba, and was present at bombard- 
ment of that place, August 12, 1898; 
at Camp Heywood, Portsmouth, N. 
H., with Battalion from August 26, 
1898, to September 21, 1898; Head- 
quarters, United States Marine Corps, 
until April 1, 1809. Promoted Ma- 
jor and Assistant Quartermaster, 
March 3, 1899; ordered as Quarter- 
master, First Battalion of Marines 
for duty at Naval Station, Cavite, 
P. I., and sailed from San Francis- 
co, California, with Battalion on 
Army Transport Newport, April 20, 
1899; detached from Battalion, Oc- 
tober 4, 1899; Headquarters United 
States Marine Corps, from Novem- 
ber 20, 1899, to June 30, 1900; As- 
sistant Quartermaster’s Office, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., July 1, 1900, and re- 
lieved Major Prince, A. Q. M., in 
charge of that office, September 109, 
1900, and is serving there at this date. 


MarINE BARRACKS, 
New York, N. Y., Dec. 6, 1898. 

Sir :—1. I desire to add to my letter 
to you, recommending certain officers 
for brevet rank, a few remarks rela- 
tive to Capt. C. L. McCawley, A. Q. 
M., U. S. Marine Corps. 

2. On the afternoon of June 11, 
1898, the first attack was made on 
our camp, tolerably sharp firing com- 
ing from at least two directions. I 
ordered Capt. Elliott to take his 
company to the front through the 
brush and attack whatever he found, 
and having given orders relative to 
the defense of the camp, I went to 
the front through the brush, accom- 
panied by the late Sergeant-Major 
Good, and I, immediately after leav- 
ing camp, found that Capt. McCawley 


had joined me. Capt. Elliott went 
out of camp in a southerly direction 
and we went more to the westward 
and succeeded in losing our way in 
the thick brush beyond our picket 
line. We were fired upon two or 
three times from the hill to the south 
of us, the enemy being probably at- 
tracted by the noise we made and 
by the bushes. We could not see 
them. We finally found the path 
again and joined Capt. Elliott and 
his men and Lieutenant Neville, who 
was on picket. The Cuban’ Colonel, 
Laborde, and a Cuban Sergeant were 
with them. Laborde ordered this 
Sergeant ahead of our men and we 
started up the path over the hills. 
This Sergeant seemed not willing to 
take the lead and soon fell back, and 
Captain McCawley, with a few others, 
took the advance, and we passed a 
short distance beyond the place where 
privates Dumphy and McColgan were 
lying in the path without seeing them. 
They were seen by Colonel Laborde, 
who called us back; and we returned 
to the spot and the men were halted 
there. We were immediately fired 
upon from the hills on both sides 
of the path at short range. On one 
side, not more than thirty yards, and 
on the other at about 100 yards. This 
fire was returned, as we afterwards 
found, with some effect, and the ene- 
my retired under cover of the brush, 
which was so thick we could. not 
go up the hills after them. Captain 
McCawley took part in this fire, 
which. he could properly do, being 
without command. His bearing was 
cool and gallant. On that night and 
the succeeding ones, the 12th and 
13th, when we were under fire on the 
hill, Captain McCawley was almost 
constantly with me, as I went the 
rounds of the camp, and frequently 
carried my orders to the different 
company commanders. Late on the 
night of the 12th, when it seemed 
to me desirable on account of some 
heavy firing, I placed him in com- 
mand of a detachment to guard the 
colors. He performed this duty cred- 
itably, controlling the fire properly. 

3. I have the honor to renew 
my recommendation that for gallant 
conduct, as detailed above, he be 
brevetted Major. 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed) R. W. Huwnttneron, 


Colonel, U. S. Marine Corps, com- 
manding Marines. 

The Colonel Commandant, U. S. 

Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 








CotoneL GEORGE C. REID, 


ADJUTANT AND INSPECTOR U. S. MarRiINE Corps. 








